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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT: 
AND OTHER STupIES!: By Sir JoHN MAYNARD 


TuIs masterly review of developments in the Soviet Union during 
the last twenty-five years appears most opportunely at a moment 
when all eyes are focused on Russia at the Front and in the rear. 
But on the new social order in the U.S.S.R. and the whole pre-war 
status quo in that country the amount of first-hand sound thinking 
(such as stamps this book) available in English is out of all comparison 
to the magnitude and scope of the problems raised. The spectacular 
effect of the Five-Year Plans on the economic life of the U.S.S.R. 
coincided with a period of extreme difficulty for first-hand study of 
internal developments there, while Soviet propaganda during the 
planned period concentrated brilliantly and exclusively on economic 
issues. One unfortunate result of all this is that many permanent 
facets of Russian life and history have been obscured for a generation 
of English people who think of the Soviet Union exclusively in terms 
of the Five-Year Plan. It is therefore an exhilarating experience to 
welcome this work showing a pleasant familiarity with Russian 
history, a racy knowledge of Russian psychology and speech, as well 
as a very acute and consecutive acquaintance with economic and 
political developments in the Soviet Union. This is a book which 
every man may read with interest, but which only experts can appreciate 
at its true value. It is permeated with a spirit of fair play unusual 
unfortunately in works comparing the records of the Soviet and 
capitalist worlds. Though in many cases disagreement is possible 
with the author’s conclusions, Sir John Maynard always argues his 
case with great force and knowledge, showing that he has followed 
the Soviet régime in an amazing number of fields—law, economics, 
sociology and politics, among others. It seerns a pity that a book 
which covers such a wide field of investigation should bear the title 
of “‘ The Russian Peasant ”’ when it is in fact a vade mecum, in essay 
form, to Soviet Russia in 1942. It is also a pity that so much material 
only loosely connected with the chapter headings should at times 
almost spoil the sequence of thought for the reader. But these are 
minor matters of composition. On the other hand, the author’s 
graphic and incisive style and pithy generalisations ensure a lasting 
place for this book in our memories. 

Soviet propaganda has insisted so much on the final apocalyptic 
nature of planned achievements that the evolutionary element in 
Soviet institutions is apt to be forgotten. This important point is 
very clearly brought out by Sir John Maynard, especially in his 
excellent chapter on the Soviet treatment of nationalities within the 
Union, which incidentally contains a most interesting note on the 
long-forgotten but very pertinent Stalin—Lenin polemic on the subject. 

This book has done a most valuable service in destroying once 
and for all the widespread assumption that any revolution, however 
sweeping or Bolshevik, can sweep the decks of the ship of State clean 
of historically evolved national traditions and customs. Soviet 


* 1 Tue RusstAN PEASANT: AND OTHER StuprEs. By Sir John Maynard, ' 
K.C.1.E.,C.S.I. With a Foreword by Professor Ernest Barker. 1942. (London: 
Gollancz. 73” x 5". 511 pp. 155.) 
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legislation and institutions should therefore be interpreted not so 
much in the light of the letter of the law as in that of popular practice, 
and as they emerge from that crucible. A testing time for social 
traditions and institutions seems to await most countries at the end 
of the war. For this ordeal, it is essential that there should be 
mere cool appraisals of the facts and realities of the Soviet régime, 
such as are found in this book, and especially in the chapters on the 
Soviet Constitution and on ‘‘ Personality. out of Collectivism’’. In this 
way we would not soeasily fall into the trap of mistaking wishful thinking 
for reality in the Soviet Union where facts are more difficult to discern 
and debunk than at home. C..G, 


PUSHKIN: A Collection of Articles and Essays on the Great 
Russian Poet A. S. Pushkin! 


Reviewed by MAx BELOFF 


A GREAT deal has been written about the emergence in recent years 
of a new Soviet Russian “ nationalism ”’, contrasting with the “ inter- 
nationalism ” of the first decade of the Soviet régime. In as far as 
‘nationalism ’”’ can be interpreted to mean a full appreciation of the 
Russian peoples’ historic past and cultural achievements, this view 
is undeniably correct. It is certainly fully corroborated by the con- 
tents of this fascinating and superbly produced volume of which 
copies have reached Chatham House through the courtesy of the 
publishers. No writer has meant so much to the development of 
Russian literature as Pushkin. . As Professor Luppol says, he is ‘‘ our 
Voltaire, our Shakespeare, our Goethe,’ he was “‘in himself our 
literary Renaissance”’. In spite of the work of Professor Oliver 
Elton, which receives. generous appreciation in this book, Pushkin 
is far less known in Great Britain than the great Russian novelists, 
because his verse is, as Maurice Baring has pointed out, “ untrans- 
latable’’. But Pushkin is more than one of the world’s great masters 
of verse—how much more, these’ essays help us to realise. Two 
themes in particular strike one in these contemporary interpretations : 
first, the emphasis on the effect upon Pushkin’s life and work of the 
stifling of all creative thought in the sad era of the Decabrists, and, 
second, Pushkin’s own absorption, after his earlier Byronic period, in 
the folk-lore and history of the Russian people, and in the literary 
possibilities of Russia’s popular speech. Soo, too, there is justifiable 
pride in the thought that the Revolution has enabled all Pushkin’s 
work to be printed, for the first time, and has vastly increased the 
numbers of those able to read and appreciate his work. Pushkin 
to-day can be read in ninety-four languages, of which fifty-three are 
languages of peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union. An interesting 
article traces the influence of Pushkin’s themes on Russian music, 
and the plates include some interesting reproductions of. modern 
paintings dealing with subjects from his life and work. Since of 
the major foreign influences on the poet’s work three, Byron, Scott 


* 1 Pusnxin. A Collection of Articles and Essays on the Great Russian 
Poet A. S. Pushkin. 1939. (Moscow: The U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 10}” x 73”. 188 pp. text. Many illus. 


N.p.) 
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and Shakespeare, are from our own Pantheon, might not the British 
Council commission some presentation of their work 7m Russian and 
enable us to return this handsome compliment ? 


CANADA AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE?: 
By G. P. bE T. GLAZEBROOK 


THIs is a modest and competent piece of work. The author, who 
is nearly always objective in his treatment of controversial questions, 
confines himself to matters in which Canada’s interests.were involved 
or where Canadian statesmen had influence on the course of events. 
Their main interest, and, as the author points out, the main interest 
of the Canadian Parliament and public opinion, when the treaties 
were discussed, was to establish the new status of the Dominions. 
The author has been able to consult the private papers of Sir Robert 
Borden and Mr. C. G. Doherty, as well as those of Mr. G. L. Beer, 
the American. These give one or two illuminating comments, but 
for the most part the facts are already known. What Professor 
Glazebrook has done is to show how careful Sir Robert and his col- 
leagues were to urge on every possible occasion that equality of status 
which was to be the foundation of the new Commonwealth. It was 
Sir Robert who always took the lead among the Dominion statesmen 
and his colleagues Mr. Doherty and Mr. Sifton were strong in support 
of him. Sir George Foster, the other Canadian representative, seems 
to have been more iuterested in getting things done. It was Sir 
Robert’s watchfulness and persistence that secured the right of the 
Dominions to serve as an elected member of the Council of the League 
and on the governing body of the I.L.O. The Dominions had not been 
consulted as to the armistice. They claimed separate representation 
at the Peace Conference, a position which they gained by British 
insistence. Since they could also take their place as British Empire 
representatives, they had opportunities which other Powers “ with 
limited interests’ did not possess. It was only natural that the rest 
of the world should regard this unique position with some misgiving, 
and Professor Glazebrook admits that it tended at the time to com- 
plicate Anglo-American relations. Sir Robert Borden himself, how- 
ever, was always concerned that these should be as cordial as possible, 
since Canadian interests were so closely affected by the relation 
between the two Great Powers. 

The Canadian statesmen were somewhat disposed to complain 
that they were not given more influence on the larger questions of 
the Conference. But they were not ready to assume wider responsi- 
bilities. They had already rejected an offer to associate themselves 
with the West Indies and they protested against Article X of the 
Covenant. Sometimes, it must be admitted, they showed themselves 
rather captious, as when Mr. Sifton protested against the British 
delegates signing for the British Empire. After all, there is an Empire 


as well as a Commonwealth. But on the whole they pursued with 


1 CANADA AT THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE. By G. P. de T. Glazebrook. 
1942, (Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 83” x 54”. 156 pp. $2.00.) 
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restraint and success a policy which they rightly saw enabled Canada 
to become an independent nation without losing her historic connection 
with Britain. Professor Glazebrook does not insist, as he might very 
well have done, that the magnificent fighting of the Canadian Corps 
was the best title-deed of the new nation. SIKH. 


THE NORTHERN OUTLOOK 
By Dr. T. K. DERRY 


THE more the North is sundered by events outside its control, the 
more do its political thinkers react in favour of some measure of 
unification—such at least is the conclusion to which the Year Book 
of the Norden Association + would guide its readers. The twenty 
contributors to the 1942 issue include outstanding Norwegian and 
Danish, as well as Swedish, personalities, though it is noticeable that 
the Norwegians confine themselves to purely literary topics. The 
Governor of Stockholm, Torsten Nothin, makes the point that the 
fellow-feeling of the Northern peoples depends not only on mutual 
resemblances, but on their common differences from the rest of mankind: 
and the chapter on ‘“‘ The Political Future of the North’, from the pen 
of Docent Ekeléf, follows out that line of thought. Familiar arguments 
in favour of a common foreign and trade policy as the necessary 
corollary to a common defence? are supplemented by three contro- 
versial assertions. The first is, that the establishment of a connection 
between Norway and the British Empire would constitute ‘‘ a death- 
blow to the Nordic fellowship’; the second, that the formation of a 
new League of Nations would not render a special Northern union 
superfluous; and the third, that the right time to create such a union 
would be “‘ in the fluid situation which is likely to occur when the war 
is proceeding to its conclusion and the political position under the new 
peace has not yet been stabilised’. Another Swedish writer,? who 
shares in general the views of the Norden Association as to the post- 
war grouping of, States, shows even more clearly the prevalence of 
wishful thinking among the enthusiasts for Scandinavianism, when he 
extols the success of Bernadotte’s union of Crowns on the score that 
the separation in 1905 revealed a new reluctance among Nordic 
peoples to fight each other. 

The publication of We Will Not be Choked* in Stockholm at this 
juncture provides more serious evidence of the way the North wind 
blows. For the person (or persons) concealed by the nom-de-plume 
Jarvinen voices the desire of certain Finnish-speaking elements in 
Finland, having regard to their belief that ‘‘ propaganda has choked 
all the decency in the world’, somehow to state their case before a 
Swedish public. The second chapter, ‘“ Ourselves and the North”, 
gives the root of the matter—the sense of isolation from the Nordic 
brotherhood, which attacks the Finns with increasing force as their 
self-confidence, which rose so high in 1941, steadily descends the scale. 


1 NorpEen ArsBok. 1942. (Stockholm, Esselte.) 

2 See Supplement No. 8, p. 445. 

8 KRIGET OCH DEN EUROPEISKA ENHETEN. By Torsten Holm. 1942. 
(Uppsala, Lindblad.) 

4 VI VILL INTE KvAvAS. By Erkki Jarvinen. 1942. (Stockholm, Bonnier.) 
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THE NORTHERN OUTLOOK 577 
As for the future, Jarvinen and his friends hope to win sympathy by 
their profession of faith to “a new North, which already in the course 
of the war might be able to free itself from the grip of the giants’. 
“Sooner or later [the book concludes] we shall enter that larger 
unit, which forms the North: sooner, if our defence holds and we can 
preserve our Nordic inheritance; later, if we have in the meanwhile 
slid too far away from the North or if our front weakens.” 

Finland’s fear of the giants also finds vigorous expression in a 
brochure on A United North® by the Social Democratic journalist, 
Virtanen, which follows the general lines of the recent Swedish book 
under a similar title. But the Finlander, a native of the twice- 
remilitarised Aaland Islands, is particularly concerned to demonstrate 
the military adequacy of the proposed Northern federation, postu- 
lating ‘‘an aircraft industry comparable in size with those of the 
European Great Powers” and “a complete uniformity in weapons 
and ammunition which renders possible a doubling.of the military 
effectivity of the defence forces of Finland, Denmark or Norway.”’ 

The giant grip cannot mean the same thing to the Danes as to the 
Finns, though a newly-published work on The Danish Minority in 
South Schleswig ® recalls the words of a Finnish journalist on an official 
visit to Aabenraa in 1935: “‘ How Denmark’s frontier to the south- 
ward is drawn and preserved is a cause which concerns all of us here 
in the North”. But the interest in Scandinavianism is probably 
stronger in Denmark, and is certainly more explicit—witness, for 
example, the appearance of the ninth in a series of special Nordic 
Brochures,’ containing a reprint of six interviews given to a Danish 
journalist by Scandinavian enthusiasts in Stockholm. More typically 
Danish, perhaps, is the substantial volume entitled Grundivig, the North 
and Gothenburg,® of which the well-known Folk High School Principal, 
C.P.O. Christiansen, is joint author. This gives a clear and scholarly 
survey of the Grundtvigian idea of the North—first the historical - 
approach to Scandinavianism, which made Grundtvig a supporter 
of the projected dynastic reunion in 1810; and then his more mature 
Scandinavianism of the people, the cultural and spiritual movement, 
broad based in the mind of the masses, which he championed against 
that more narrowly academic view of Northern unity on which the 
intelligentsia of the mid-century bestowed its blessing. Grundtvig’s 
writings on the subject are quoted at length. Finally, the authors 
boldly take up the programme for a joint University of the North at 
Gothenburg, suggesting 1944 (the centenary of the Folk High Schoois) 
as a suitable date for its foundation as the outward and visible sign 
of the “‘ Nordic Fatherland ”’. 

Danish publicists do not always distinguish between the political 
and the purely cultural aims of Scandinavianism. But if cultural 
values alone were at issue in the movement in Denmark to-day, we 
should not find that, in the other camp, such hard-headed writers 
1. ‘ Ert Enat NorpEn. By Atos Virtanen. 1942. (Stockholm, Natur och 

ultur. 

: Der DANSKE MINDRETAL I SyDSLESvIG. By Julius Bogensee. 1942. 
(Copenhagen, Busck.) 

* SVENSKE PERSONLIGHEDER OM NorDEN. Edited by Ebbe Munck. 1941?. 
(Tonder, Folkung.) 

8 GruNDTvIG, NorDEN 0G GoTEBORG. By C. P. O. Christiansen and Holger 
Kjer. 1942. (Copenhagen, Gad.) 
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as Dr. Gudmund Hatt,® the authority on Geo-politics, the anti-Bolshevik 
historian Thorvald Knudsen,!° and Johan Schmidt,!! the German- 
Danish cleric who used to represent a border constituency in the 
Folketing, all seize upon Scandinavianism as a peg for their propaganda. 
The first draws the moral that entry into the German “ New Europe ”’ 
is both more desirable and more practicable for Denmark than adhesion 
to any Northern bloc. The second looks back to Jacob de la Gardie’s 
entry into Moscow on March 12th, 1610, “‘ one of the landmarks of 
Northern history that is most often passed by in silence ”’, as indicat- 
ing the true interest of the North. But the third writer is the most 
paradoxical: in his opinion, apparently, it is the duty of the North, 
to whose civilisation Luther contributes the most important common 
factor, to see with a common vision the fulfilment of his mission in 
the new Germany. 

It need hardly be said that the heirs of Bishop Grundtvig demolish 
this claim with consummate ease; but in doing so Holger Kjer # 
points out, as common ground with his opponent, that Northern 
hostility to the new Germany does not depend on “ the economic 
ties of Denmark and Norway with England, but must have a spiritual 
background’. Such imponderables are among the most important 
factors with which the Governments of the Atlantic Powers must 
reckon in planning for the future of the North. 


PLAN FOR PERMANENT PEACE?: By Hans HEYMANN 
Reviewed by Dr. V. A. DEMANT 


Dr. HEYMANN was a colleague of Rathenau’s, and prepared at 
his request a memorandum on the Bank of Nations to be presented to 
. the Genoa Conference in 1921. His Plan for Permanent Peace, written 
in America, is a development of ideas in the memorandum. 

Dr. Heymann traces all the economic ills of the modern world to 
the pernicious effects of nationalism, protection and mercantilism, 
which interfere with the evolution of the race towards a world economy, 
a super-financial system, complete division of production between 
countries and areas and unrestricted mobility of labour on an inter- 
continental scale. This is the typical financial outlook at work, and 
in the case of Dr. Heymann, a particularly high-minded outlook at 
that. All the more reason why his colossal proposal for putting all 
other social forces at the disposal of a financial super-government 
should be regarded with criticism, if not with alarm. 

The plan is for a hierarchic system of banks: a Europe Bank, 
Oriental Bank, Hemisphere Bank, centred in a Bank of Nations, to 


98 NoRDEN oG Europa. ByGudmund Hatt. 1941. (Copenhagen, Pedersen.) 

“ 10 ‘pared oG Europa. By Thorvald Knudsen. 1942. ~ (Copenhagen, 
eitzel. 

11 Det SKANDINAVISKE NoRDEN 0G Evuropas FREemTIp. By J. Schmidt. 
1942. (Copenhagen, Berlingske.) 

12 TysKLAND OG NorDEN. By Holger Kjer. 1942. (Kolding, Jorgensen.) 

* 1 PLAN FOR PERMANENT PEace. By Dr. Hans Heymann, Ph.D., Research 
Professor of Economics, Rutgers University. 1942. (London: Allen and 
ho Prometheus Library. 8} x 54”. xx +321 pp. Maps and charts. 
16s. 
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direct the economic processes of the world by allocating credit here 
and there on the principle that a rising standard of life forall requires 
that products are made in the cheapest place and bought in the cheapest 
market. The World Bank would issue an international medium of 
exchange, extend short-term credits to trade, and create promissory 
notes for long-term investment purposes. 

The sociological significance of this elaborate and thoroughly- 
worked-out scheme of a bankers’ paradise, as distinct from the 
genuinely ethical motives, raises profoundly disquieting questions. 

First, it could be strongly maintained that the economic disloca- 
tions are not primarily due to the selfish behaviour of nations to one 
another. Their attempts to secure economic advantage at each other’s 
expense can spring from conflicts of purposes within their national 
communities, and many consider that a dominance of financial 
interests at the expense of true economic ones is a radical example. 
The wolf can turn moralist when he tells the sheep not to spoil their 
mutton by quarrelling among themselves about how to dodge him. 
Second, are the forces of collective human egoism which become 
blatant in certain forms of nationalism, eliminated or only made 
more deceptive in a group interest like banking? Can supreme 
economic discretion be entrusted to a group of financial administrators 
controlling a world where men will be deprived of all real local economic 
power? Third, are these proposals for a new Socialist-Capitalism 
anything but the fulfilment of the worst features of industrialist 
commercialism, exaggerating the uprooting of man by maximum world 
mobility of labour and divorcing him still farther from the land, 
craft, region, culture and fainily? Is not this a picture of “ economic 
man ”’ in moral dress ? 

That these proposals may result in some kind of peace between 
national groups is possible, but only at the cost of a slavery which 
man will seek to overthrow by revolutions all over the place, in order to 
break through frustrations which lie deeper than the desire for cheap 
and plentiful goods. 





CLASSIFIED BOOK REVIEWS 
WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


*First MONTAGUE BurTON LECTURE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
By John Gilbert Winant, Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the Court of St. James. 1942. (University of Leeds. 
8)" x 53'". 8 pp. 6d.) 

AMBASSADOR WINANT cites the loosening of moral fibre and lack 
of political idealism as the underlying factors which made the present 
war possible, and in which all countries must share the blame. “ Our 


world was losing the sense of solidarity, the sense of certain decencies 


which dare not be ignored, without which no civilisation can keep 

up its immunity against the disease of barbarism.’’ Our opportunity 

is to acquiesce in a ‘‘ worse evil ’”’ or create a “‘ better good ’’ than the 

world has ever known, but, he says, the better good can be created 

only by reform and improvement, not by revolution. “Either we go 

ahead perfecting the political and moral system we have inherited, 
A2 
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or we let the system perish and the world revert to barbarism.” ‘“‘ We 
must be absolute about our principal ends (justice and equality of 
opportunity and freedom), relative and pragmatic about the mechanical 
means used to serve those ends.” 
Mr. Winant delivered the lecture in Leeds on October gth, 1942. 
R. I. K. 


*PuBLic Poticy PAMPHLETS. 1942. (Chicago: University Press. 

74" X 5". iv+ 41 pp. 25 ¢.) 

No. 36. The War as a Factor in Human Progress. By Graham 

Hutton. 

Mr. Hutton views the present war, like all war, as a factor in 
human progress, just as is peace, law, family, or property. Its funda- 
mental cause was the “international peace-time conflict between 
standardised means [of trade, communications, diplomacy] and un- 
reconciled national ends.” Examining some of the failures in our 
Western society since the last war, the author finds the greatest failure 
in the abdication of their responsibility by the intellectuals who 
“‘ descended into the market-place ” and ignored ends to concentrate 
on means. He sees also “ political failure’ and “ cultural failure ”. 
Politicians, bent on following instead of leading, and artists, involved 
in experimentation and escapology, have added to the confusion 
between ends and means. 

Taking a long view of history and “ progress’’, the author sees 
the war as a factor behind greater unity of purpose, clarification of 
true values, acceleration of reform, more realistic international relations, 
and clearer recognition that rights—for States as well as for individuals 
—cannot be divorced from duties. But, he concludes, the war can 
be capitalised as a constructive factor in human progress only if 
humanity wills that available means be used for the proper ends and 
determines on a global scale what those ends—certainly not the 
absolute sovereign State—should be, ‘‘a magnificent challenge but 
not a superhuman task ”’. RT. EK 


*BRAVE NEw Leacure. By Robert Barton. 1942. (London: 
Goose Publications. 7} x 42”. 68 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Among democrats the Voice of the People is a force which demands 
respect. Mr. Barton sees a solution to the problem of international 
co-operation for security and peace in a bigger and better sounding- 
board for that voice: a Democratic League Assembly, substituting 
popularly elected representatives for government representatives in 
the League of Nations Assembly. (He has no suggestion for the 
League Council or the League’s technical services.) Mr. Barton's 
proposal does not convince. His scheme is over-simpie, and his 
reasoning is based occasionally on unwarranted deduction. The idea 
of an assembly of people’s representatives has indeed enjoyed 
distinguished support in the past. For such a body to meet, to 
discuss, to vote, and to recommend without, however, possessing the 
power of implementation may contribute to good neighbourliness, but 
it is not enough to justify the conclusion that, ‘‘ With time and talk 


and co-operation peace will imperceptibly become a habit”. r 
R. I. K. 
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*SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. Report by Sir William 
Beveridge presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty 
November, 1942. 1942. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
Cmd. 6404. 9%” x 6”. 299 pp. 2s.) 

*SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. Memoranda from 
Organisations. Appendix G to Report by Sir William Beveridge. 
Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty November 
1942. 1942. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 6405. 
93’ x 6”. 244 pp. 2s.) 

*SocIAL SECURITY. . Evidence submitted to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services by the Social 
Security Sub-Committee of the Fabian Society. 1942. (London: 
Fabian Society. 84'’ x 63”. 28 pp. Is.) 


BotH the Beveridge Report and the documents which were sub- 
mitted to its author (of which the Fabian Society’s statement is one), 
and are reprinted or summarised in Appendix G to the Report, are 
concerned almost exclusively with important problems of internal 
social reform, and there is accordingly little direct reference in them to 
international relations. A consideration of the issues involved in the 
Report leads on, however, inevitably to the consideration of some 
problems which are genuinely international, and as public discussions, 
whether wise or foolish, of post-war international economic collabora- 
tion are certain frequently to refer to the Beveridge Report and its 
proposals, it deserves to be included in a survey of recently published 
documents on international affairs. A. G. B. 


*SCIENCE AND WoRLD ORDER. By J. G. Crowther, O. J. R. Howarth 
and D. P. Riley. 1942. (New York and Harmondsworth, Middx. : 
Penguin Books. A Penguin Special. 7" x 4}''. 142 pp. 9d.) 

The proceedings of the British Association conference held in September 
1941 have been summarised and reviewed by a number of contributors, 
and the editors have incorporated the results in a popular account, which 
does not require special scientific knowledge for its appreciation, of the 
matters. dealt with by the conference. The relations of science to govern- 
ment and the ways in which science can contribute to relief and reconstruction 
after the war form the principal topics. C. H. D. 


*PEACE AIMS AND Post-War PLANNING: A Bibliography Selected 
and Annotated. By Fawn M. Brodie. 1942. (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 9” x6". 53 pp. 25 ¢.) 

The bibliography refers to books, pamphlets and articles dealing chiefly 
with planning on an international scale published in the United States and 


Great Britain between 1939 and July 1942. It does not pretend to be 
comprehensive but is usefully annotated. 


GENERAL 


*TESTAMENT TO Democracy. By Lord Wedgwood. 1942. (London, 
New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 84” x 53”. 168 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH not a deep study of democracy such as those of Lecky, 
Bryce or Finer, this book is in its way equally useful. It describes 
in an interesting and often racy style the forms and ideas which govern 
the, and more especially the British, parliamentary system. The 
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582 
importance of parliament as a sounding-board rather than a law factory 
is stressed; while not under-estimating other agencies—the Press, 
the Churches, the school—the author considers parliament all-im- 
portant. The letters M.P. are “ a title valued above all others”’. The 
work reflects its author’s personality—fearless honesty, frankness and 
a strong historical sense; it is a product of the cross-bench mind 
imbued with a love of controversy. The dangers threatening demo- 
cracy are clearly stated, and if the importance of the British Fascists 
is perhaps over-estimated, the increasing effect of Government control 
and the influence of an ever-growing bureaucracy and of the “ quasi- 
bureaucrats ”’ in the House itself, on parliamentary freedom of ex- 
pression and action, are by no means exaggerated. The strangling 
influence of the Party and of the caucus, which by the way seems to 
be weakening since we had a National Government, is condemned, 
and a strong case made out for more independence—and independents— 
in the Commons, where rigidity of party rules, especially in the Labour 
Party, the author considers to be a real danger to democracy and to 
tend towards dictatorship. 

Though nominally of the Labour Party, the author stresses the 
folly of taxation which destroys the manufacturers’ capital, and though 
a ‘“‘ Commons man ”’ he makes a telling defence of the value of the House 
of Lords—which he wants unchanged. 

General agreement with a book so wide ranging by so controversial 
an author can hardly be expected. Though admiring our past—“ if 
anybody is ashamed of our history he had better not have a hand in 
propaganda ’’—he is less than just to our recent colonial policy, as 
where he says “ trusteeship has become a mere formula’, and his 
criticisms of our Indian policy are mainly destructive. But with it 
all this is a valuable book which every M.P. should read with pleasure 
and every candidate with profit. T. H. MINsHALL. 


*THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES: Was 1T Just? By T. E. Jessop, 
Ferens Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, University College, 
Hull. 1942. (London, Edinburgh, Melbourne, Toronto, New 
York: Nelson. 73” x 5’. 167 pp. Maps. Biblio. 5s.) 


Tue Preface aptly describes the character of this book: “a 
general study of the Treaty of Versailles for the citizen interested in 
his citizenship’’. Written in plain and straightforward language, 
it discusses both the making of the Treaty in 1919 and its operation 
in later years. The conclusion is reached that the Treaty was in the 
main just, though defects are not glossed over. This little book, 
though not written by a specialist, is a courageous effort to cover a 
wide field and is well-suited to its purpose. Vi. 


*From Many ANGLES: An Autobiography. By Major-General the 
Right Honourable Sir Frederick Sykes, G.C.S.I., G.C.IE., G.B.E., 
K.C.B.,C.M.G.,M.P. 1942. (London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney : 
‘Harrap. 8%” x 52?”. With 15 illustrations in half-tone and seven 
maps and diagrams. 592 pp. 25s.) 

Tuts is the life-story of a man who has been, from his earliest 
years, inspired by an ambition to devote himself to, and rise in, the 
service of his country. It is also a record of successes achieved by 
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the most unremitting application to the many tasks attempted. The 
title is well selected, for it describes the pertinacity with which the 
author overcame the initial difficulties of self-education, his early 
years as tea-planter, trooper of irregular horse, and then as subaltern 
of Hussars. Then follows the urge for extra regimental employment, 
leading in 1910 to his recognition of the importance of the new factor 
which aviation was bound to introduce into war. As one of the first 
to join the R.F.C., we read of his persistence in overcoming the inertia 
of the older type of mind which did not move as quickly as his own, 
of his difficulties in France in 1914 and 1915 and subsequently in the 
R.N.A.S. in Gallipoli. At this point there happened one of the most 
abrupt changes in a career which was one of constant change, for he 
forsook flying for purely military work under the War Office. 

In April 1918 he returned to his former love as Chief of Staff, 
where again we read of the difficulties he encountered in trying to 
reach his ideal organisation. We find him later on engaged in a similar 
struggle, as Controller-General of Civil Aviation, again fighting an 
uphill battle for the recognition of a new service. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the second half, 
in which we see him first as a Member of Parliament and then as 
Governor of Bombay. The chapters dealing with India give a good 
picture of the politically chaotic conditions with which he had to deal 
in his Province. We see the difficulties with which a Governor is 
faced when dealing with open defiance of the law, and with which he 
has to cope with one hand tied behind his back. 

The book gives a fairly comprehensive picture of the many and 
varying activitics iu which the author has been engaged. It is heavily ~ 
documented, and is obviously intended for the serious reader. 

RONALD CHARLES. 


*THE JEWISH STRUGGLE. By Jeremiah Ben-Jacob. 1942 (London: 

Allen and Unwin. 8” x 52”. 232 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

In the last year or two there has been an increasing demand among 
intelligent Jews for unity, both in the planning of their future policy 
and in presenting their case to the Gentile world. This book is a sincere 
and not unimportant contribution in that direction. I suspect that 
the author himself has strong views, but he makes an attempt to state 
fairly the policies and achievements of those who differ from him, 
and to review the whole situation objectively, and he achieves a con- 
siderable measure of success. 

The ‘‘ Jewish Question’ has entered on a new phase since the 
Zionists have officially abandoned the policy of a continuation of a 
Mandatory Régime, and have demanded conditions under which a 
Jewish Commonwealth shall be master in its own house. That this 
is the logical conclusion of twenty years of Zionist development seems 
to me inescapable, even though it is evidently in conflict with the most 
liberal British understanding of the British commitments under the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. This need can be met in three 
ways: by a tiny state such as envisaged by the Peel idea of partition ; 
by some bi-national state, which would involve the numerical develop- 
ment of Zionism in territories outside Palestine, in order that Arab 
acceptance of Jewish self-government in Jewish affairs inside Palestine 
might be won; or a transfer of those Arabs who wished to move (or 
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of all Arabs in Palestine) to Iraq or other Arab territories, while 
Palestine itself became a Jewish Commonwealth. 

Ben-Jacob desires the third solution, the transfer of the Arab 
population. It is no longer possible to consider this idea in isolation. 
A similar solution is being increasingly put forward for the troubles 
of central and eastern Europe, and it may be that post-war reconstruc- 
tion will need to begin by such a drastic sorting out of populations. 
If it does, there is a very good case for applying it also to Palestine. 
But it is scarcely possible to apply it there if it is applied nowhere 
else, and, in particular, to ask, as Ben-Jacob does, that the British 
should take the initiative in applying it there, when it stands in such 
contradiction to previous British pledges. But Ben-Jacob brings out 
fairly and squarely the extent to which new thinking will be needed 
after the war, and his proposed solution emphasises the dependence 
of the solution of the Jewish question on the general solution of post- 
war problems. J. W. PARKEs. 


TERROR IN OuR TIME: THE SECRET SERVICE OF SURPRISE ATTACK. 
By Richard Wilmer Rowan. 1942. (London, New York, Mel- 
bourne: Hutchinson. 8?” x 5%’. 200 pp. 6 maps. Ios. 6d.) 


THE thirty-nine chapters of this book, which are compressed into 
two hundred pages, give a lucid account of military and police espionage 
and counter-espionage in many European and Asiatic countries. The 
chief difference which the author emphasises between the agents of a 
despotism of right and a despotism of wrong is the addition of terror 
by the latter to their devices. The displacerent of the spy by the 
terrorist gives range to a combatant secret service. The Axis countries 
have perfected this technique by adding velocity to ferocity, thus 
parodying Bismarck’s dictum that the opprobrium of small States is 
of little moment if the object be achieved, by the substitution of sacri- 
fice for opprobrium. The sacrificial methods which the author explains 
are neither new nor exclusively German, Italian or Japanese. 

H. J. Cooper. 


Diary OF A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT. By George Bilainkin 
(formerly Diplomatic Correspondent of Allied Newspapers). 1942. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 83” x 53”. 272 pp. Illus. 16s.) 

A light account, in a peculiar staccato style, of conversations during 
1940 with many people on many subjects having direct bearing on the War. 
The value of the author’s observations, some of them acute, cannot to-day 
be properly assessed : they illumine the characters of many diplomats. 

H. J. 


PAMPHLET AND BOOKLET SERIES 


*AMERICA FACES THE War. Nos. xi and xii. 1942. (London, 
Bombay, Melbourne: Oxford University Press. 7} x 5”. 


24 pp. 6d.) 
xi. This Inevitable Conflict. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
xii. Relentless War: The Key to Victory. By Edward Mead Earle. 


Writing shortly after America’s entrance into the shooting war and 
before his appointment as ambassador to Spain, Professor Hayes outlined 
for American readers the reasons for the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict ’’ between 
‘*two world orders, between two types of nationalism, between two religious 
conceptions’. The pattern of reasoning is familiar by this time to all 
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Americans and has been heard since the beginning of the war in an ever- 
increasing chorus. Of more interest are the last few pages in which Pro- 

* fessor Hayes advances principles for a solid and lasting peace settlement : 
resanction of the principle of nationality, right of self-determination for 
local government, restrictions on economic and military sovereignty, 
economic regional federations, a world-wide association of nations, and, of 
great importance, an end to the myth of America’s interest in aloofness 
and isolation. 

Another in the series of reprints of American pamphlets, 

Professor Earle addressed his pamphlet to Americans at a time (February 
1942) when their military forces could boast of little but defeats and the 
heroism of Wake Island and Bataan. Mr. Earle, Professor of Economics 
and Politics at Princeton University, analyses the significance for Americans 
of this ‘‘relentless war’’, draws illuminating parallels from American 
history, and proposes a ‘‘ key to victory ”’ which has lost much of its timeli- 
ness in the course of subsequent events. The Oxford reprint is interesting 
and instructive as a picture of how the war and America’s stake in the war 
and peace to follow appeared during a dark hour to a thoughtful American. 

RK. TX. 


*WorRLD IssuES. 1942. (Edinburgh House Press. 7} x 5". 24pp. 
3d.) 
No. 11. America and Britain. By William Paton, D.D. 
No. 12. Don’t Forget the West Indies. By E. W. Thompson. 
No. 13. Why Christian Education? By E. B. Castle (Headmaster, 
Leighton Park School, Reading). 
No. 14. The Indian Deadlock. By Norman Goodall. 19 pp. 

In his brief commentary on the implications of Anglo-American under- 
standing Dr. Paton asserts that there is in all strata of American life more 
definite questioning about the ends for which the United Nations ought to 
be contending than is the case even now in Great Britain. 

Don’t Forget the West Indies is a necessarily cursory analysis of the West 
Indian problem which emphasises that there are spiritual as well as economic 
issues demanding solution. 

The need for a general transformation of educational practice, in spirit 
and in aim, is stressed in the pamphlet Why Christian Education ? 

Mr. Goodall is the London Missionary Society’s Secretary for India, and 
much of the information on which his assessment of the Indian problem is 
based has reached him in that capacity. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


*INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS. DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Wallace 
McClure. 1941. (New York: Columbia.University Press. Lon- 

‘ don: Oxford University Press. 9}’’ x 6}. xxii + 449 pp.; 32s.) 
Art. II, sec. 2, of the Constitution of the United States laid down 

that the President “‘ shall have Power, by and with the Advice and 

Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided that two-thirds of 

the Senators present concur’’. President Washington took the oath 

of office in 1789, and in 1792 the Postmaster-General concluded an 
agreement with his counterpart in Canada with regard to the inter- 
change of mail between the two countries, without the matter having 
been submitted to the Senate. Thus early began the long series of 

“executive agreements’’ which, concurrently with formal treaties, 

have regulated the international relations of the United States. 

The author calculates that during the first fifty years under the 
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Constitution 60 treaties were concluded and 27 executive agree- 
ments: during the third period of fifty years the numbers were 524 
and 917. To name only a few of the events of prime importance to 
the United States, the annexation of Hawaii, the incorporation of 
Texas into the Union, the armistice which ended the Spanish-American 
war, the undertaking to register treaties and international agreements 
with the League of Nations, membership of the I.L.O., and recognition 
of the U.S.S.R. have all been brought about by executive agreements. 

It would seem that no apparent principle has dictated the choice 
of instrument for effecting the international acts of the United States, 
-and a long line of decisions has vindicated the legality and binding 
force—notwithstanding the wording of the Constitution—of the 
executive agreement as equal to that of the formal treaty. 

To place the power of veto over international acts in the hands of 
a minority of Senators was early recognised as undemocratic: the 
power remains, but frequent use of the executive agreement has 
limited the occasions for its exercise. E. M. Pricz HoiMEs. 


*CONFISCATION (SoviET), AGGRESSION (GERMAN) AND FOREIGN Funps 
CONTROL IN- AMERICAN LAw. By Barnett Hollander, of the New 
York Bar. 1942. (New York: Baker, Voorhis. 9} x 6”. xiv 


+ 265 pp. N.p.) 


“THE purpose of this book was to point out how the Courts and 


legislatures of the United States have met Confiscation and Aggres- 
sion”’ (p. 5). The author has collected material scattered in many 
publications often not accessible outside the United States. The 
book will prove of great value to any one studying the difficult problems 
of application by United States Courts of laws of foreign countries 
purporting to affect property outside their jurisdiction. The chapter 
dealing with the control of foreign funds in the United States enables 
one to see the origin and trend of the American legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures.. The appendices contain some important 
enactments of the United States and of Germany, as well as a “ Survey 
of ‘Law Reporting and Appeal Procedure”’ (App. VI). That survey 
is of particular interest to non-American, and especially to British, 
readers. The citing of American decisions in the English Courts, 
which was rather. discouraged some time ago, is becoming . more 
frequent. (See, for instance, Princess Paley Olga v. Weis, 1929, 1 K.B. 
729, and Lorentzen v. Lydden, 1942, 2 K.B. 202, in which Atkinson J. 
quotes from the judgment of a non-reported American case.) The 
author—to whose initiative the Middle Temple library owes its full 
collection of American Law Reports (p. 225)—gives in the “ Survey” 
an outline of the American appellate system, the understanding of which 
is necessary to follow the jurisprudence of the United States Courts. 
Generally the book is a most useful contribution to private International 
Law. VLADIMIR IDELSON. 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


*VICTORY THRouGH AIR PowER. By Major Alexander Seversky. 
1942. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7}'’ x 5”. 
160 pp. Illus. gs. 6d.) 
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*THE COMING BATTLE OF GERMANY. By William B. Ziff. 1942. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8’ x 5}’’. 207 pp. Biblio. 
7s. 6d.) 


IF Seversky is the Apostle St. Paul of air power, then William 
Ziff is its Savonarola. Seversky writes convincingly and with know- 
ledge of the as yet widely unrealised potentialities of the air arm. 
His eleven fundamental principles governing strategy in relation to 
air power define conditions of modern warfare which no informed 
commander would disregard, all the more as past failures to take them 
into consideration have resulted in disasters. In spite of his ex- 
travagant belief in the rapidly expanding range of bomber aircraft— 
he talks of effective range of 25,000 miles within five years—Seversky 
holds the attention because his basic reasoning is sound, and his 
arguments are lucidly and attractively set out. 

Ziff, on the other hand, presents a fanatical and biased view which 
must defeat its object by over-statement and technical claims which 
are not soundly based. He considers that victory can be achieved 
by building up a continuously replenished pool of 5,000 heavy bombers 
weighing up to 300 tons each, with speeds in excess of 400 miles an 
hour, though with the proviso that whether or not this goal is reached 
is not ‘‘so important as that we drive rigorously towards it”. He 
considers that the Allied Command should be ready to write off no 
fewer than 2,500 of such aircraft a month, but he is not clear on the 
means whereby sufficient crews would be found, and, if found, be 
willing, to cope with such an organisation and such an appalling 
wastage. Such extravagant prognostications are not helpful to the 
cause which Mr. Ziff so obviously and devotedly has in mind. 

Seversky is on safer ground when he suggests that control of the air 
is synonymous with victory itself, while there is a measure of justifica- 
tion for his view that before the end of the present war nothing but 
air power may count as a major factor. If he is right—and the ténden- 
cies are in that direction—then we must double and redouble our air 
effort in the battle-line and in the factories. 

We must, however, in assessing future developments, maintain a 
balanced outlook as to what is possible, bearing in mind that with 
improvement in range, speed and carrying and defensive capacity of 
bombers will also come increase in speed and offensive power of the 
defending fighter. 

In reading through Seversky’s conception of the air warfare, one 
is impressed again by the foresight of this country in the creation of 
the Royal Air Force in 1918. F. HANDLEY PAGE. 


*THE “‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH ”’ STORY OF THE WAR, 1939-1941. Edited 
by David Marley. 1942. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
74" x 5". 232 pp. Maps and illus. 7s. 6d) 


At first sight this rather unusual book looks like a hotch-potch of 
unrelated snippets flung together with nothing but chronological order 
to give them form of any kind. It is, in fact, a curious mixture. 
Essentially it is a calendar in brief of the principal events of the first 
two years of the war, dated on an average every two days, which with 
the aid of the index forms a chronology worth having, at any rate to 
go on with. But it is more; for it is interspersed throughout with 
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contemporary stories of battle and achievement by sea, land and air, 
and of individual acts of valour and endurance, the mere recall of any 
one of which cannot fail to re- -awaken emotion. Primarily intended, 
doubtless, as a “‘ popular’ work, on both these counts it is far less 
ephemeral and commonplace than its first appearance suggests. 

The book is illustrated by some forty varied photographs, together 
with seventeen reasonably clear elementary maps. C, H. 


THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HisTORY OF THE WAR. No. 11. January- 
March 1942. By Edgar McInnis. 1942. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, Canadian Branch. Sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 9’’ x 64’. 8 r pp. Maps. 
25 ¢. 

THE eh PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. No. 12. April- 
June 1942. By Edgar McInnis. 1942. (Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Canadian Branch. Sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 9’ x 63’. 90 pp. Maps. 
25 Cc. 

*THE War : SECOND YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. 1941. (London: 
Oxford University Press. Sponsored by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. 9’’ x 63’. 328 pp. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE instalments of The Oxford Periodical History of the War, 
which appear quarterly and are later re-published unaltered in bound 
volumes each covering a year, present an adequate and straightforward 
narrative on a scale well suited to the general reader. They suffer, of 
course, from the drawbacks inherent in all such contemporary histories. 
The author’s sources of information are necessarily limited; he must 
be discreet in statement and in comment; the course of events seldom 
divides conveniently into equal time-spaces, certainly not into periods 
so short as three months; and bound volumes of back numbers (using 
the term in no derogatory sense) cannot but lack something of con- 
tinuity and smoothness in perusal. Within these limitations, Mr. 
McInnis, who writes pleasantly and with judgment, does justice alike 
to the political and the military aspects of the expanding struggle. 

It is particularly unfortunate that no copy of the last quarterly 
number (No. 10) for 1941, which must record the Russian winter 
counter-offensive and the entry of the United States into the war, has 
been received for review. Of the other two, No. 11 covers that dark 
ensuing period of calamity which saw in succession the loss of Hong 
Kong, the Philippines and the Dutch Indies, and the invasion of Burma. 
No. 12 relates the resumption of the German offensive in Russia, carries 
the story of Libya through the June defeat to the hold-up of Rommel 
at El] Alamein, and records the evacuation of Burma. Against these 
set-backs it marks the growth of British air ascendancy in the West, 
the Japanese defeats at Trincomalee and in the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles, the stoic endurance of China, the signs of an increasing strain 
on German resources and the co-ordination of those of the United 
Nations. 

Always dispassionate, the author is almost painfully restrained here 
and there: the fall of Singapore was ‘‘a disaster which had few pre- 
cedents in British history’. Had it any? He has, nevertheless, an 
eye for essentials. The Pearl Harbour catastrophe, for example, was 
due fundamentally to “a congenital over-optimism based on a com- 
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plete misconception of the nature of the danger ’”’: words which ring 
only too familiarly nearer home. Again, viewing Hitler’s “ new 
order ”’, he observes: ‘“‘ Boundaries would, in fact, mean little once the 
independence of Germany’s satellites had been reduced to a sham ”’. 

The reader will be glad to have, in appendix form, the text of the 
more important international instruments, notably the Lease-Lend 
Act, the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Atlantic Charter. Most of 
the maps are clear, but there are not enough of them; some, alas, lack 
a scale, and the same map should not be repeated in successive quarters, 
not being needed twice over when these are bound up. An almost 
day-to-day chronology is a good feature in each issue, and the bound 
volume has a useful index. 


The War: Second Year opens with the Battle of Britain and ends 
in the autumn of 1941, with the German drive against Russia in full 
force from Leningrad to Kiev. Neither the United States nor the 
Japanese, whose moves and counter-moves are well brought out, were 
yet full belligerents; but there is history enough for that period in the 
ebb and flow of war in Libya, the triumphs of Cape Matapan, Taranto 
and the destruction of the Bismarck, the unhappy story of Greece and 
Crete, the side-shows in the Middle East and the liberation of Abyssinia ; 
to say nothing of the noticeable sense of gradual but sure transition 
as the narrative passes from Britain standing wellnigh alone to that 
moment of solidarity and certainty of victory of which the Atlantic 
Charter was the outward token and assurance. The final section deals 
with the stirring of the spirit of revolt among the conquered peoples, 
and the book closes with Mr. Churchill’s great words to them: “‘ Have 
faith. Have hope. Deliverance is sure.” C. H. 


*THE ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGNS. The Official Story of the Conquest of 
Italian East Africa. 1942. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
9’ x 7". 143 pp. Is. 6d.) 


A most interesting and exciting account of the above campaigns. The 
hook is splendidly illustrated and has excellent maps. LE Ae elt 


*FRONT LINE, 1940-41: The Official Story of the Civil Defence of 
Britain. Issued for the Ministry of Home Security by the Ministry 
of Information. 1942. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
o x7. %6epp. Tus. 2s.) 

This is a magnificent record of a memorable period in the history of the 


British people. Future generations will be grateful to the authors for 
capturing so vividly and so truly the temper and spirit of the time. 


ECONOMICS 


*A SHorT History oF LaBour CoNnpDITIONS UNDER INDUSTRIAL 
CaPITALISM. Volume 1: Great Britain and the Empire, 1750 
to the Present Day. By Jiirgen Kuczynski, Ph.D., F.S.S. 1942. 
(London: Muller. 73” x 5”. 272 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Mr. KuczynskI has set out to discover whether labour conditions 
and the standard of living of the working class have improved or de- 
teriorated. He has gathered together a great deal of statistical 
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evidence, though much of it is inevitably incomplete. Taking all 
things together, he concludes that the working class in this country 
has experienced ‘‘a constant worsening of conditions”. In India 
the working conditions are on the whole as “ barbarous ”’ as the living 
conditions. The Canadian workers are ‘‘ very much worse off’ than 
they were forty years ago. The standard of living of the Australian 
workers has ‘‘ continually declined ”’ since the period which followed 
the gold discoveries. Mr. Kuczynski holds the view that strikes are 
“the most important sign of militancy in the labour movement” 
and also the only statistical measure of the intensity of resistance by 
the workers to their employers. He regrets the falling off in strike 
activity in this country since 1926 and praises the “ deeds of revolu- 
tionary heroism ’”’ of the workers in India. He is not impressed by 
the number or extent of strikes in the Dominions. There is much 
useful material in this book, but the author weakens a good case by 
over-emphasis. JOHN PRICE. 











*PEOPLE IN PropucTION. An Enquiry into British War Production. 
A Report prepared by Mass Observation for the Advertising 
Service Guild. 1942. (New York and Harmondsworth, Middx. : 

Penguin Books. A Penguin Special. 7'’ x 4}. xii-+ 280 pp. 

9d.) ; 

People in Production is an interesting survey of war production 
originally published towards the end of April 1942 and now republished 
in the Penguin edition. The authors, perhaps in their determination 
to issue a factual report, have produced a mass of detail which, although 
interesting, is not necessarily. essential. The evidence points to certain 
conclusions which emphasise that people are human, and human 
nature does not change. As might be expected, where workers have 
most personal contact with the executive, minor difficulties are over- 
come with a minimum of friction, and output is best. There is often 
most criticism and fault-finding where there is least understanding. 
Visits of serving officers have been effective incentives to production. 
In one case the reduction of working hours from sixty-four to fifty- 
four per week halved absenteeism while maintaining output. Obviously 
there is always scope for improvement, but it would appear that on 
the whole both Capital and Labour were producing a very fine joint 
effort. 

An interesting book for all concerned with the human or personal 
aspect of production. T. B. BARLow. 


*Fabian Society Tract Series (No. 257). THE RAW MATERIAL CONTROLS. 
By G. D. N. Worswick. 1942. (London: Fabian Society. 
82” x 54. 17 pp. 4d.) 

UsInG war-time raw-material controls as an illustration, Mr. 
Worswick argues that the head of a control “should have no past, 
present or probable future financial interest’ in the materials he 
controls. Because in most instances this is not true, the heads of 
controls have hindered the war effort by avoiding proper industrial 
reorganisation. Because they expect to use this opportunity to 
entrench monopolies and combines ‘‘ within the government machine 
itself’, ‘“‘many prominent industrialists’? want war-time controls 
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be maintained but that they first be reformed. GoRDON TAYLOR. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*THE BritisH Empire, 1815-1939. By Paul Knaplund, Professor 
of History in the University of Wisconsin. With a Preface by 
D. W. Brogan, Fellow of Peterhouse and Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge. 1942. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8” x 54”. xxiv + 850 pp. Maps. Biblio. 
18s.) 

No man could be better qualified to write an impartial history 
of the British Empire than an American scholar who emigrated from 
Norway to the United-States at the age of twenty-one; and Professor 
Knaplund’s book should appeal to the British as well as to the American 
reading public. Its primary object is to provide reliable information, 
which it does in a clear, flowing style with many telling phrases and 
an occasional approach to eloquence. The Dominions and the West 
Indies receive somewhat fuller treatment than is usual in a work on 
the modern Empire; India has barely enough space for its complex 
history; Tropical Africa in the present century seems neglected. 
Mr. Knaplund disarms criticism by his remark that “ he has tried to 
discuss what to him seemed most important ’’, and it may be inferred 
that he is more interested in constitutional, political and economic 
development than in administration, which seems to the reviewer to 
be an essential part of the history of British India and the British 
Colonial Empire. Fair-minded as he is, he seems to rate the British 
administrative achievement in India too low. Ina gloomy concluding 
chapter on South Africa he seems to take the South African Nationalists 
too much at their own valuation, for example in saying that in 1939 
“only a handful of Afrikanders rallied to the support of Smuts”’. 
There are a few minor misapprehensions and errors of fact, but as a 
whole the book may be cordially welcomed and unreservedly recom- 
mended. W. P. MorreELt. 


BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy SINCE VERSAILLES, 1919-1939. By W. N. 
Medlicott. *rst edition 1940; new issue with appendix 1939- 
1942, 1942. (London: Methuen. 73” x 5”. vili+ 344 pp. 
Biblio. 9s. 6d.) 

Tu1s admirable book has already been reviewed here (Vol. xix, 
p..50); the new edition has an Appendix in six sections covering from 
the outbreak of the War to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May 1942. 
The diplomacy of wars is forgotten in the noise of battle; but in these 
thirty pages, the period of the “ phoney ” war, the closing of the 
Burma Road in the autumn of 1940, the British campaign in Greece, 
the Hess mission, Lord Halifax’s ambassadorship, find their proper 
perspective. The account of British policy during the Russo-Finnish 
War perhaps reflects the subsequent reversal of British sympathies 
(the prompt expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from the League deserves a 
word more of comment), but the problems of Anglo-Soviet co-operation 
are soberly considered. The justification of writing compresséd 
contemporary history is that it should be done so catholically, so 
impartially, and so lucidly as this. MARTIN WIGHT. 
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*CANADIAN EXTERNAL RELATIONS: AN HISTORICAL STUDY TO IQT4. 
By G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 1942. (London, Toronto, New York: Oxford 
University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 8}'’ x 53’. vii+ 312 pp. 
$3.00.) 

PROFESSOR GLAZEBROOK’s book has been written to supply an 
adequate historical setting for the discussion of Canadian foreign 
policy in present circumstances. It fills a gap of which students of 
the subject have become increasingly conscious, and the task could 
have been entrusted to no more competent hand. The author has 
used all the available sources, but, as he admits, much detailed re- 
search is still required on special points. The conclusion which emerges 
from his pages is that, though it is only since ‘Ig09 that Canada has 
had a Department of External Affairs, these have played a much 
larger part in Canadian history and development that has been 
generally realised, either within or without Canada. This is especially 
brought out in the chapters on “‘ Canada, the Empire and the United 
States” and on “ the effect of external forces ”’ (investment, immigra- 
tion, transport and communications, etc.) ‘on the Canadian com- 
munity ”’. WN. 


*DOWNING STREET AND THE COLONIES. Report submitted to the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin and 
the Fabian Society. 7} x 5’. 100 pp. 2s.) 


THIs report, prepared by the Chairman, Secretary and other mem- 
bers of the Fabian Colonial Bureau, is an inquiry into the present 
administration of the colonies by Great Britain from the London end. 
It is also partly an answer to the question: ‘If Britain remains 
responsible for colonial territories, what administrative reforms are 
needed? ”’ A synopsis, useful for purposes of reference, divides the 
subject into the Colonial Office, the Colonial Services, and Parliament 
and the Colonies. 

Within the limits of a short study the authors have taken a com- 
prehensive, and on the whole an objective, view of British administra- 
tion. Two general lines of criticism run through the report. One is 
the alleged limitation on recruiting to the Colonial Services by the 
present methods of selection as opposed to competitive examination. 
The other is the need for more “nationals” of the colonies to find 
their way into the Unified Colonial Service and into the Colonial 
Office itself. The writers consider that the present field of recruitment 
is much too narrow, both at home and in the colonies. 

At the end of the report a series of recommendations make it clear 
where the writers think the present system is at fault. A welcome 
emphasis is laid on the need of training for the Service and the field 
that training should cover. M. H. R. 


EUROPE 


*FRANCE. By Pierre Maillaud. Foreword by D. W. Brogan. 1942. 
(London: Oxford University Press. The World To-day Series. 
7%’ x 44’. 138 pp. Maps and illus. 3s. 6d.) 
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*A SHorT History oF FRANcE. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, Hon. 
Fellow (Formerly Fellow and Lecturer) of Worcester College, 
Oxford; late M.P. for York. 1942. (London: Methuen. 8” x 
53”. vii+ 291 pp. 7 maps. Biblio. 15s.) 

IT is not an easy thing to pack into 130 pages the description of a 
country, an account of its people and of its thought and an analysis 
of its recent political history. M. Maillaud has accomplished this task 
in a lucid and precise manner which is in itself a delightful example 
of the qualities traditionally ascribed to the French mind. It is 
indeed refreshing to read an explanation of the catastrophe of France 
which is fundamental without being obscure and which, while giving 
full weight to the importance of the apparently trivial, does not con- 
sist solely of juicy political gossip or morbid brooding on “‘ decadence ’’. 
To the English reader one sentence of the book stands out: ‘‘ There 
is at least one argument put forward by the collaborators which 
moves a very sensitive French fibre; that which relates to the efforts 
demanded of the French people in time of war and to the inadequate 
support which France received against Germany, both in peace and 
war.” There are, no doubt, things to be said on the other side, but 
the fact that this sense of grievance has become the basis of collabora- 
tion and, in the absence of careful precautions and of sympathetic 
understanding, may recur after the war, is a point to which M. Maillaud 
gives just emphasis. 


SIR JoHN Marriott’s purpose is “to contribute towards a more 
precise comprehension by Englishmen of the political evolution of 
France and towards a more perfect understanding of the national 
characteristics resulting therefrom.” He rightly considers that the 
most serious impediment to such understanding is the deceptive 
similarity of the historical processes through which Britain and France 
respectively have passed. In fact, from the very first our ways have 
been different. The Romanisation of Britain was superficial and did 
not endure. In France it set the whole tone of future history. In 
England the struggle between King and Parliament resulted because 
of the superior cohesion of the forces opposed to the Crown in an early 
parliamentary victory, and the oligarchy that emerged was able 
gradually to develop into democracy. In France, because the Three . 
Estates were generally incapable of concerted action, the Crown, 
profiting from their division, was able to establish and maintain an 
absolutist régime which only a bloody revolution could overthrow. 
These differences in historical experience have resulted in equal differ- 
ences in national character, so that “an Englishman can understand a 
Frenchman as little as a Frenchman can understand an Englishman ”’. 

Sir John believes that France will live again, and that a lasting 
understanding between Britain and France is in the highest interests 
of both countries. To such an understanding this book is a notable 
contribution. T. E. Urey. 


*FRANCE IN TORMENT. By Madeleine Gex le Verrier: Translated 
from the French by Eden and Cedar Paul. 1942. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8’ x 5}. 167 pp. 6s.) ; 
MADAME LE VERRIER, the former editor of L’Europe Nouvelle, 

and in that capacity a close collaborator of the famous Pertinax, 
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vs sth 


describes her experiences in both zones after the capitulation. She 
left France in September 1941, so that some of her conclusions may 
now have a more historical than contemporary importance. She 
testifies to the existence at that date of an almost unanimous deter- 
mination in both zones to resist the Germans, but in Vichy France the 
comparative remoteness of the enemy and the belief that Pétain was 
conducting a strategic retreat in preparation for a final stand against 
collaboration (and might even have some tacit agreement with General 
de Gaulle) combined to obscure the issue and to give resistance a less 
vigorous and definite character. T. E. UTLEY. 


*DiscourS ET MESSAGES DU GENERAL DE GAULLE (18 juin 1940-31 
décembre 1941). 1942. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 73’ x5”. xi+ 115 pp. Paper 3s. 6d; 
cloth 6s.) 

This collection of General de Gaulle’s speeches between June 18th, 
1940, and December 31st, 1941, is dominated by a single theme, the treason 
of Vichy, the duty to resume the fight and the certainty of victory when the 
Allied resources were fully mobilised. It is a record of intense faith which 
neither the catastrophe of 1940 nor the many setbacks which the Allied 
cause suffered in the following year could destroy. T. E. U. 


*A FRENCH OFFICER’s Diary (23 August 1939-1 October 1940). 
By D. Barlone, of the Free French Forces, formerly Captain, 
2nd North African Division. Translated from the French by 
L. V. Cass, M.A. With a Preface by General P. L. Legentilhomme. 
1942. (Cambridge: University Press. 8} x 5}’’. vii+ 157 pp. 
Map. 7s. 6d.) 

This book describes the reactions of a French Cavalry officer to the events 
of the first year of war. The very confusion of the picture which it presents 
makes it real and vivid. Two impressions were made clearly on the author’s 
mind: the high morale ofthe civil population and of the rank and file of 
the military forces, and the ineffectiveness of the High Command. When 
the implications of the catastrophe were realised, Frenchmen were rescued 
from hopelessness by General de Gaulle’s call to arms. T. E. U. 


*PETAIN-LAVAL. THE Conspiracy. With a Foreword by Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood. Translated by Michael Sadleir. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Constable. 7} x 5}. iv+ 58 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Pétain is not a patriot making the best of defeat, but an enemy of the 
Republic who regarded defeat as a legitimate means of accomplishing its 
downfall; Laval is a political schemer who hoped to use the Marshal’s 
prestige as a means of achieving power for himself. These contentions are 
supported by a mass of evidence which the author believes to be conclusive, 
and the author himself has the high credential of a Foreword by Viscount 
Cecil. ©."%.°U. 


*THE GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT. A Study of the Nazi Propaganda 
Machine. By Derrick Sington and Arthur Weidenfeld. 1942. 
(London: Murray. 7} x5”. 260 pp. Illus. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a pleasant change from eyewitness accounts which, 
for all their liveliness, must necessarily lack system and_ balance. 
With mature scholarship the authors have described and _ lucidly 
interpreted all parts of the German propaganda machine. The vast 
material is well arranged, and what might have been a dry enumeration 
of offices and institutions has become a vivid account of their functions. 
Again, in the field of propaganda the dual rule of State and Party 
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becomes apparent. Press, broadcasting and film are taken in turn, 
and the reader sees clearly their place in propaganda strategy and gets 
an impression of the men who use them as tools to form and force 
public opinion into certain channels. Lastly, this book furnishes 
evidence for sociologists, for it shows how this vast and carefully- 
thought-out experiment failed, how ten years of propaganda could not 
achieve the final poisoning of German minds. At present a valuable 
source of information, this book will after the war be a necessary source 
for historians on the Nazi period. O. C. GILEs. 


*THE ART OF Dr. GOEBBELS. By F. W. Pick, D.Phil. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Hale. 8?” x 53”. 175 pp. Illus. tos. 6d.) 


THE style of this book, as befits its subject, is somewhat noisy 
and unrestrained; the reader, therefore, may have gone some way 
before he realises that he is being guided and instructed by one with a 
very intimate knowledge of one aspect of Nazi Germany. After a 
brief account of Goebbels (which does not solve the mystery that sur- 
rounds his doctorate), the author describes the organisation and working 
of the propaganda machine. These chapters are of very great interest 
and importance. The author plainly writes from direct personal 
knowledge. He perhaps under-estimates the significance of Rosenberg, 
and does not seem to realise that criticism of Rosenberg has been 
treated as a punishable offence. The happy phrase ‘ unerwuenschte 
Litteratur’’ is not precisely.explained, but in these middle chapters 
only details seem open to criticism. 

The later chapters are too extensively autobiographical. When he 
is off his own special-subject, the author’s violent moral indignation 
leads him at times to judgments not justified by any evidence he pro- 
duces. In general he seems to point to the conclusion that the oppressed 
Germans will be only too glad to throw off the Nazi tyranny when 
they get the chance. There is no doubt of the unpopularity of ‘‘ der 
schwarze Teufel’, as Goebbels is often called, but Dr. Pick, being a 
person of humane and decent feeling, finds it almost impossible to 
believe that men can be so wicked and abominable as the Nazi gang. 
Unhappily the world will not become safe for democracy or anything 
else merely by the elimination of a gangof somewhat abnormal criminals. 
This is not a great book, but it contains much detailed information and 
first-hand evidence. N. MICKLEM. 


*WAR AND THE GERMAN MinD: The Testimony of Men of Fiction who 
Fought at the Front. By William K. Pfeiler. With a Foreword 
by George N. Schuster. 1941. (New York, Morningside Heights : 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
82" x 5%”. xx + 349 pp. $3.25; 228.) 

AUTHENTIC letters written in the field 1914-18 show a wide range 
of reactions evoked by the immediacy of front-line experience, the 
dominant note being the nobility of death for the Fatherland. From 
the letters the book passes on to review inter-war fiction having war 
as its theme. Appearing while the United States was still at peace 
with Germany, it includes Nazi works published up till 1938, and dis- 
cusses a Goebbels pronouncement on the function of the writer as if 
speaking to a Nazi audience. The whole book is so German in thought 
as to be distressing to read in English, not only on account of the many 
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foreigner’s mistakes, but also because much of it is a literal rendering 
of the abstract jargon which in the twentieth-century Germany passes 
for high-brow literary appraisement. Out of the fog a few general 
impressions emerge. Up to 1929 the general tendency of German 
war novels was to de-bunk war enthusiasms. This the author classifies 
as an “ego-centric” tendency. After 1929 it is replaced by an 
“ ethno-centric’” (t.¢., Nazi) standpoint, where the individual sinks 
himself in the tribe for which war is the means of accomplishing its 
destiny. A useful bibliography forms an appendix. I. M. MAssEy. 


WHAT THE GERMAN NEEDS. By E. O. Lorimer. 1942. (London: 

Allen and Unwin. 7} x 5’. 129 pp. 5s.) 

Tus vigorous little book has three sections: first a pithy review 
of German history since the rise of Prussia; then a section of quotations 
from Nazi authorities showing what the Third Reich stands for; 
lastly a series of practical suggestions for reconditioning the Germans 
to fit them for membership of a peaceable and civilised European 
community. These cannot fairly be dealt with in a brief note. The 
reader must ponder and supplement them for himself. From a long- 
standing familiarity with Germany the author warns us that interna- 
tional control over the re-educative process must not be relaxed until 
the whole generation that has used the “ Heil Hitler ’’ salute has passed 
away. The copious bibliography includes many books of value and 
one or two which might well have been omitted. I. M. Massey. 


*CZECHOSLOVAK YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL Law. _ HLiDKA 
MEZINARODNiHO PrAvA. Edited by Vaclav BeneS, Dr. Jur., 
Alfred Drucker, Dr. Jur., Edvard Taborsky, Dr. Jur. March 1942, 
(London: Published by Cechoslovdék under the auspices of the 
Czechoslovak Branch of the International Law Association, 
Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand; American representative, 
J. Hané, 1440 Broadway, 4oth Street, New York. 8} x 5}”. 
vii + 236 pp. $1.75; 8s. 6d.) 

This volume, a continuation of the review previously issued by the 
Czechoslovak Association for International Law in Prague, contains articles, 
in many cases by eminent authorities, on general aspects of international 
law, and useful studies of subjects connected with Czechoslovakia in par- 
ticular or with the legal position of the Allied Governments in Great Britain. 
A few typographical errors have escaped the editors’ notice: the date 
October 18 is given for February 18 on p. 33, and March 1941 for March 
1939 on p. 223. M. C. 

*As WE Saw IT IN PRAGUE. Twelve Discussions and a Letter, 1933 
to1939. By Dr.O.Lechner. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
7k" x 5". 208 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The point of view of the well-informed ‘‘ man in the street ” of Czecho- 
slovakia on the events of 1933-39, given in the form of a series of conver- 
sations with three friends, simply and agreeably written but intended for 
the elementary rather than the advanced student of foreign affairs. M. C 


*GERMAN FAILURES IN PotanD. Natural Obstacles to Nazi Population 
Policy. 1942. (London: Polish Research’ Centre. 8} x 5%”: 


30 pp. Is.) 

This pamphlet, based on German sources, begins by telling to what 
extent the flight from the land has been for decades a serious concern of 
the German authorities. This fact explains the repatriation of large num- 
bers of Germans from remoter areas into the annexed Polish provinces, 
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It also explains the dilemma in which the Germans find themselves today 
in regard to the race theory. In theory they hold to race purity, in practice 
they need a large admixture of non-German blood. The pamphlet shows 
how the extermination of Polish elements, and the need of those elements 
for tilling the soil in the interests of the war economy raise grave problems 
both today and for the future. The complete inability of the Nazis to win 
over the Poles spells the failure of the whole scheme. Pde PR 


*300 MILLION SLAVES AND SERFS. Labour under the Fascist New 
Economic Order. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. Preface by Will 
Lawther, President, Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain. 
1942. (London: I.N.G. Publications. 7’ x 43”. 31 pp. 6d.) 


A passionate and well-documented indictment of the conditions of the 
working classes in Nazi Europe. 


*Norway. A Handbook. Compiled by the Royal Norwegian 
Government. 1942. (London: Dent. 6}” x 32”. 74pp. Map 
end-papers. 2s. 6d.) 

This booklet, which contains in a concise form the main facts about 
Norway before, during, and after the invasion, clearly arranged under 
headings for easy reference, is a model of its kind. It will be specially 
useful to lecturers engaged in Army or other adult education. iC, 


THE UNTAMED Balkans. By Frederic W. Kovacs. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Hale. 8}” x 5}. vii+ 183 pp. Maps. tos. 6d.) 


A RACY account of the Balkans, based on partial knowledge and 
partial judgments; the statements of fact should not be relied upon 
without checking. Among more obvious inaccuracies are descriptions 
of Bishop Fan Noli as a Catholic, and of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia as 
a brother of King Alexander. In the first chapter, which is the most 
distorted, an attempt to whitewash Nedic, the Serbian Quisling, 
rests on entirely unsubstantiated rumours; while the account of Prince 
Paul, who, at the Palace on the night of the coup, “ very pale, im- 
mediately signs ’’ his resignation, overlooks the fact that he was not 
in Belgrade, having left for Zagreb. 

The picture of the Balkan peasants’ dreadful poverty is substantially 
true, as is the insistence that most Balkan problems were caused by 
the intrigues of Great Powers—not excluding Great Britain, against 
whom the author loves to slip in a sneer. | VANDELEUR ROBINSON. 


Les ITALIENS TELS Qu’its Sont. By Count Carlo Sforza. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Fiammetta Sforza. 1941. (Montreal : 
L’Arbre. Problémes actuels no. 3. 7} X 5". 208 pp. $1.25.) 
“A FREE and United Europe is the first pre-requisite to Italy’s 

renascence and lasting security.” This, in brief, is both the motto 

and the message of this book, a vividly written and richly documented 
testimony to the author’s profound knowledge and sincere faith. 

Count Sforza analyses Italian history and literature, folklore and 

dialects, the Italian’s psychology, his attitude to religion, and family 

life, the age-old co-existence of a strong regional and healthy national 
patriotism, Italy’s relations with her French, German, Slav and—in 
the Mediterranean area—British neighbours. He comes to the con- 
clusion that all the tangible results gained in this analysis crystallise 
on what he considers to be the prime necessity for Italy, 7.¢., her 
absorption in “a European Federation, as Mazzini saw it”. 

. A, G, WEIDENFELD. 
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*SPAIN. By Salvador de Madariaga, Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 1942. (London: Cape. 9” x 52. 509 pp. Map. 
Annotated biblio. 25s.) 


In 1930 Sefior Madariaga supplied a characteristic monograph on 
Spain for the impressive array of national biographies in the “ Modern 
World ” series published by Benn. 

The present volume reproduces in its first part that earlier treatise, 
which can confidently be recommended to the non-expert reader. 
In its second part, however, it purports to provide ‘‘ an objective 
examination of the events of 1931-41 ’’, to disentangle the complicated 
strands of the Civil War and to “ make the issues clear in the idiom 
of the Anglo-Saxon world”’. In this it signally fails. It is a clever 
piece of political pamphleteering, and, like all the author’s work, full 
of acute perceptions, but an objective study it certainly is not. Probably 
we are still too near that tragedy for any true version to be possible ; 
here at any rate we have an essentially personal interpretation, the 
point of view of a cosmopolitan, middle-of-the-road Spaniard whose 
long residence abroad has unfitted him for appreciating the ambiente 
of the fevered Spain of this period, and who, apparently, does not 
realise it. 

As long as he keeps to the realm of ideas the author’s commentary 
is unexceptionable. The consequences of the dual tendency to dic- 
tatorship and separatism are written all over the nation’s history. 
Left and Right are equally prone to mistake power for arbitrary 
caprice. Those forces which, in the vernacular of the first Republican 
Government, went by the name of “rural feudalism” were gravely 
at fault in making no effort to accept the change of régime: just as 
similar, though very much less powerful, groups in France never 
accepted the Third Republic—or even 1789. On the other hand, 
because of the national character, it was inevitable that the extreme 
Left should betray the Left. There is good warrant for the statement 
that “‘ what made the Spanish civil war inevitable was the civil war 
within the Socialist party ’’. The author brings out well the Republican 
credentials of Sefior Gil Robles, leader of the CEDA; as against the 
other elements of the Right (and a large portion of his own party), 
and he is justified in laying emphasis on the affiliations of the Socialist, 
del Vayo, with the Soviet Union, which was grist to the mill of the 
Nationalists’ propaganda. Sefior Largo Caballero, at a certain point, 
is convicted by all the evidence of pandering to extremism in an attempt 
to outbid the Communists. But when it comes to specific charges 
against Dr. Negrin, for example, of being a willing tool of Moscow or 
arranging to transport the gold of the Bank of Spain to the Soviet 
Union in the autumn of 1936, the author is simply repeating malicious 
gossip. Neither ex parte utterances by the Indalecio Prieto group of 
Spaniards in Mexico nor casual remarks by the American journalist, 
Louis Fischer, are reliable testimony on which to frame such allegations. 

On General Franco’s present position and policy Sefior Madariaga 
talks good sense. As a Liberal he feels bound to reprove the “ vindic- 
tive and repressive attitude of military officers” (in the early period 
after the civil war) no less than that of the Falange, that “‘ magnificent 
harlequin”. And, as regards foreign policy, he puts forward a pleasing 
fantasy for the future of an Anglo-Spanish permanent alliance forming 
with the Americas, north and south, an impressive quadrilateral of 
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power. But on Spanish internal politics he should be read with due 

caution. He justifies his chastening of the Left elements, by the way, 

by the remark that the other side “‘ are of no permanent importance ”’. 
W. HorsFALt CARTER. 


NEAR EAST 


LETTERS FROM SyRIA. By Freya Stark. 1942. (London: Murray. 

73” X 5". x+ 194 pp. Map and illus. gs.) 

THOSE who have travelled with Miss Freya Stark in her later 
journeys will be glad to accompany her in these trial trips in the Nearer 
East. They will find again the charm and accuracy of her descriptions, 
her keen appreciation of beauty in colour and form, the indomitable 
courage and tact with which she faced not only difficulties but the 
minor inconveniences of travel. 

The inroads of Western civilisation on the romance of primitive 
life were her bugbear, and often led to a superficial criticism, unlike 
her usual discriminating sympathy. For the inclusion of personal 
remarks, only permissible to the intimacy of home letters, her editor 
must be held responsible. 

In the more unsophisticated life of the Druse country beyond 
Damascus the writer is at her best. Her genuine human interest in 
the people and their customs, which determined her to master the 
mysteries of Arabic dialects, and her ready wit foreshadow her later 
successes as an intrepid traveller. MARGARET L. JOHNSTON. 


U.S.S.R. 


*SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE SoviET Union. Articles based 
on papers read at the Symposium at Easter 1942, held under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Science of Marx House. Preface by 
R. Page Arnot. 1942. (Essex: Science Services, for the Faculty 
of Science of Marx House. 10}” x 8”. 32 pp. 2s.) 


TEN authors contribute to this review of the progress made in 
scientific discovery and in its applications to industry and agriculture 
under the Soviet system. Stress is laid on the high position assigned 
to the scientific investigator, and on the close contact. between the 
research worker and the skilled men on industrial plants or in the fields. 
The writers are whole-hearted enthusiasts, and it is occasionally 
difficult to distinguish from their accounts between promising ex- 
periments and actual accomplishment. Still, after all allowances 
are made, the record is most impressive, and one is helped to under- 


‘stand why the technical equipment of the Soviet forces has proved 


to be of such unexpectedly high quality. The publication includes 
two eloquent appeals by Russian scientific bodies to their colleagues 
in other countries for common action against Nazi and Fascist enslave- 
ment of thought. C. H. D. 


*V. I. Lenin. CoLLtecTepD Works, 1916-1917. Volume xix. 1942. 
(London : Lawrence and Wishart. 83” x 5?’’. 463 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


AFTER an interval of several years, another volume has been 
issued in the series which is eventually to provide a coniplete English 
translation of all the writings of Lenin, as well as his speeches and 
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correspondence. The present collection covers the year 1916 and the 
early months of 1917, up to the overthrow of the Tsarist Government. 
The only work of general importance in this period is Imperialism, 
which is already well known to all students of socialist theory, and 
provides an excellent example of Lenin’s thought and writing at their 
best. 

There are a number of articles and letters on national self-deter- 
mination, dealing with the question theoretically, and as it emerged 
in the war of 1914-18 in relation to the programmes of the various 
continental socialist parties. For the great majority of these articles, 
however, the reader requires, for their full understanding, a wide 
and minutely detailed knowledge of the history of the Second Inter- 
national, and of the personalities, programmes, conflicts and con- 
gresses of the European socialist parties and, in particular, of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party. The brief notes intended 
to illuminate the more obscure references are welcome, but inadequate. 

J. DEGRAs. 


*SoviET DOCUMENTS ON NAZI ATROCITIES. 1942. (London: Hutchin- 
son. Published by authority of Soviet War News, issued by the 
Press Department of the Soviet Embassy in London. 93” x 7}”. 
192 pp. Illustrated by some 200 original photographs. 53s.) 


The operative word in the title is illustrated. The photographs achieve 
a degree of horror which, in an all too literal sense, defies description. If 
hate is regarded as a weapon of war, then the publication o: this collection 
will add effectively to the Soviet arsenal. The documents are of two kinds : 
translations from papers taken from dead or captured German soldiers are 
concerned with the treatment of the Russian civilian population (to be 
used for all work involving danger, such as clearing minefields) and of 
Russian prisoners (any tolerance or show of humanity will be severely 
punished); and translations of statements made and attested by Soviet 
witnesses of atrocities and wanton destruction of life and property on the 
part of the German Armies. 3}. D. 


*MEMORIES OF LENIN. (1893-1917). By Nadezhda K. Krupskaya. 
Workers’ Library edition. 1942. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
7k" x 5". xiv + 304 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This volume combines the two earlier volumes of Krupskaya’s memories 
of her husband, first published in England in 1930 and 1932. Few changes 
have been made, and the omissions appear unimportant. Some additional 
explanatory footnotes are given, including one asserting that Father Gapon 
was a paid agent of the Tsarist police. A brief memoir of Krupskaya, and 
an extract from Gorki’s Reminiscences of Lenin, have been added. To the 
reader whose interest is political, these pages offer an abundance of material, 
mainly of historical interest. More generally, they give a living definition 
of the term “‘ professional revolutionary ’’, and indicate, by contrast, the 
development of methods of governmental coercion. The police State of 
today would be heartily ashamed of its inefficient forerunners. D. 


*ORGANISATION For Victory. Extracts from Pravda. Edited with 
an Introduction by Walter Holmes. 1942. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 7}’’ x 43’. 80 pp. Is.) 


These extracts, selected from leading articles published in Pravda between 
August 1941 and February 1942, are classified under such headings as ‘‘ The 
Communist Party and the People”’, ‘‘ Achievements and Problems of Produc- 
tion ”’, ‘‘ The Guerillas ” , etc, Allof them—from the story of the non-party 
soldier who wrote ‘‘ If I perish i in this battle, call me a Stalinist Communist ”, 
to the simple instructions for using fire-bottles against advancing tanks— 
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reflect the urgency of the time, and illustrate the theme to which one of the 
longest extracts is devoted : ‘‘ Political agitation in war-time is a tremendous 
force if it is carried on continuously, hourly, and literally everywhere.” 


*LENIN AND STALIN ON PROPAGANDA. 1942. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. Little Lenin Library (No. 24). 7} x 43”. 32 pp. 
6d.) 


Since the few works from which the snippets in this anthology-pamphlet 
are taken are all available in cheap English editions, it is difficult to see 
much reason for its publication. However, those who are unable but 
anxious to distinguish clearly between propaganda, agitation and directives 
to action will find some illumination. - Jv D 


*RussIA—BRITAIN’s ALLY: 1812-1942. By F. D. Klingender. 
Introduction by Ivan Maisky, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. 1942. 


(London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney: Harrap. 10” x 7}”. 


64 pp., with 15 plates in colour and 38 illustrations in black and 
white. 7s. 6d.) 


This book consists of reproductions, some in colour, of cartoons belonging 
to the period of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, and to the present war. 
They vary very widely in quality, from a Goya etching to the extraordi- 
narily naive caricatures of the Cruikshank and Elmes school, combining 
sometimes vigorous crudity of thought with the exaggerated attention to 
detail and elaborate balloon texts that cartoonists of today have mercifully 
dropped. The text by Mr. Klingender is informative. oD, 


*THE WAR ComEs First. A Selection of Articles from the Soviet 
Press depicting the mobilisation of the Civilian Front in the War 
of Defence against Hitlerite Germany. With a Preface by Ivor 
Montagu. 1942. (London: Labour Monthly. 9} x 6”. Un- 
numbered. 9d.) 


From first to last these articles reveal the striking differences between 
Soviet newspapers and our own. The tone throughout is serious, though 
the readers of our own penny dailies might describe them as dull and stodgy. 
There is considerable justification for the claim made by Pravda that the 
Soviet Press “‘ tirelessly explains to the people the high and noble tasks of 
this just war of liberation . . . it is a vital link between the Soviet front 
and rear.” Ae 8 


*THE RED FLEET AND THE Royat Navy. By Mairin Mitchell. 1942. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. A Black Jacket Premiére. 
7 xX 4k". 98 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to discover why the Navy—Red or Royal—should have 
been selected to provide a title for these naive and confused outpourings. 
Miss Mitchell is so ardent an admirer of the Soviet Union that she expresses 
pride even in the quality of the oil (produced in the Fatherland) used in 
Soviet ice-breakers. There are very few facts about the Navy of the 
U.S.S.R. Incorrect dates might have been avoided. 


SovieT Russia in Maps: Its OrIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT. Edited 
by George Goodall. 1942. (London: Philip. 10’ x 7}. 32 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


These useful little maps, based upon recent Soviet sources, aim at giving 
a background of knowledge for appreciating Russia’s part in the war, which 
is not itself dealt with. The maps give useful data on historical, geographical, 
climatical, ethnic, linguistic and political aspects of the Russian scene. 
The non-geographical notes should be revised for a future edition: as they 
stand, they are apt to be misleading. M. B. 
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*SCIENCE IN SOVIET Russia. By Seven British Scientists. Edited 
by Joseph Needham and Jane Sykes Davies. 1942. (London: 
Watts. 7” x 5”. Is. 3d.) 

The emphasis in this uneven little book is technological rather than 
scientific. Some important branches of scientific knowledge are omitted 
altogether—chemistry and astronomy for instance. The chapter on agri- 
culture is poor. Of topical interest is a brief survey of Russia’s mineral 
resources, actual and potential. M. B. 


SoviET STRENGTH: ITs’ SOURCE AND. CHALLENGE. By Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 1942. (London: Muller. 7}’’ x 
42". iii+ 154 pp. Paper 2s. 6d.; cloth 4s.) 

Are Anglo-Soviet relations really best served by the uncompromising 
naiveté of such writers as the present author? Does not a pious accept- 
ance of every Soviet claim, prejudice and even slogan in effect discount 
the real greatness of the country and the people and the real achieve- 
ments of the régime? In this case, any tendency to react in the opposite 
direction would be strengthened by inaccuracies, not all of which can be 
attributed to careless proof-reading. M. B. 


*RussIAN Gory. By Philip Jordan. 1942. (London: Cresset 
Press. 73” x 5”. v-+ 4181 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This British correspondent’s account of experiences in Russia during 
the first months after the German onslaught will stand comparison with 
Alexander Werth’s Moscow ’4r and should be as widely read. Mr. Jordan’s 
own observations are unclouded by preconceived notions and are very 
valuable. Particularly useful is his discussion of the Russian attitude to 
the Germans (not Nazis). His political speculations and judgments may 
perhaps be disputable at times, but they are always worth considering. 
His own recorded prophecies bear out his thesis that Britain has been better 
served by its journalists abroad than by its diplomats or experts (civil and 
military). M. B. 


AFRICA 


*NEW AFRICA PAMPHLETS. No. 4. Political Representation of 
Africans in the Union. By various authors, African and European. 
Introduction by J. D. Rheinallt Jones. 1942. (Johannesburg: 
South African Institute of Race Relations. 8} x 54’. 38 pp. 
Is.) 

AFTER five years the results of the South African Representation 
of Natives Act of 1936 are usefully reviewed in this pamphlet by certain 
of the Africans’ European representatives in Parliament, by seven 
leading Africans, and by two outsiders. It is evident that General 
Hertzog’s main ambition was not to promote and further African 
political influence, but to diminish it by getting rid of the Native 
voters on the Cape electoral roll. The African writers here, in highly 
intelligent contributions, make no secret of their continuing dis- 
satisfaction; and one neutral observer, Mr. T. C. Robertson of the 
Press Gallery, pronounces the judgment that the elected representa- 
tives have been no more than a vague general “ influence ’’, and the 
Natives Representative Council not evenso much. On the other hand, 
the tone of the South African Press, this pamphlet itself, and others 
in the same series, are evidence that. the Union is thinking harder and 
more intelligently than ever before about the place of Africans in the 
social and political system. The influence of the elected members 
has certainly helped to spread this enlightenment and to this extent 
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the experiment of 1936 may have had a more auspicious start than its 
sponsors hoped—or perhaps intended. W. M. MAcMILLAN. 


*NorTH AFRICA. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. 1942. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. The World To- 
day Series. 7’’ x 44’. v-+ 98 pp. Maps and illus. 3s. 6d.) 

The author, who has travelled widely in North Africa, gives information 
of special interest in view of recent developments. He depicts the main 
geographic features of Libya, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco and gives a brief 
history of the peoples of Barbary together with facts relating to economic 
and social conditions and lines of communication. D. PV. 


INDIA 


*THE INDIAN PROBLEM, 1833-1935. The first part of a report on 
the constitutional problem in India submitted to the Warden and 
Fellows of Nuffield College, Oxford. By R. Coupland, C.I.E., 
M.A., Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Fellow of Ail Souls College and of 
Nuffield College, Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
of Oxford. 1942. (London, New York, Toronto, Bombay: 
Oxford University Press. 8’ x 53’. 160 pp. Map. 6s.) 

*THE INDIAN PRoBLEM. By Viscount Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States, Viceroy of India, 1926-1931. 1942. (Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 9’ x 6”. 
31 pp. Map. 15c.; Is. 6d.) 


THESE two publications have almost the same title, cover much 
the same ground and reach the same conclusions. The one by Pro- 
fessor Coupland, the first part of a report to the Warden and Fellows 
of Nuffield College on the constitutional problem in India, describes 
the development of self-government and its corollary, the process of 
decentralisation, which led up to the existing constitution. The other, 
by Lord Halifax, is a slightly amplified version of a lecture delivered 
at the Town Hall in Néw York in April last year. 

Both authors establish convincingly—Professor Coupiand in detail, 
Lord Halifax, naturally, much less fully—that the record of British 
tule in India stands to prove that its goal has always been full self- 
government, and that the obstacles to the attainment of that goal 
are now to be found not in this country, but in India. Three sentences 
in Professor Coupland’s book give the gist of the whole matter. ‘‘ The 


‘ Act of 1935 in fact, though Congressmen refused to believe it, had 


made possible the transference of India’s destiny from British to. 
Indian control. If the Princes and the politicians could come to an 
agreement as to its terms, the federation of all India was assured. 
If Hindus and Moslems would at last take to heart the warnings and 
appeals of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and subordinate their 
communal interests to the greater welfare of the whole, the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status was in sight.’ Princes and _ politicians, 
Hindus and Moslems seem no nearer today than they were in 1935. 
In the third part of Professor Coupland’s report an attempt will be 
made to suggest some possible ways of dealing with this and other 
stubborn facts. It will be awaited with great interest. 

FRANK Noyce. 
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*InpIa’s Faterut Hour. By Sir William Barton, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
1942. (London: Murray. 7}” x 5”. v-+ 4157 pp. Illus. 5s.) 


Nowapays it is so fashionable to write of India in an apologetic 
strain that Sir William Barton’s straightforward account of the con- 
ditions leading up to and now governing the Indian problem is especially 
welcome and authoritative. Without pretending that the long 
record of British relations with India has been free from error, Sir 
William renders useful service in frontally attacking some of the 
common charges levelled against the Government. This must not be 
taken to imply that he is what is so frequently called “‘ unsympathetic,” 
and he looks forward to the time when the experience gained in the 
present struggle for defeat of the Axis will dissipate the mistrust 
characterising the Indian political outlook to-day. His book is packed 
with facts, and is a most valuable guide to Indian questions at this 
moment. Particularly pertinent is his refutation of the charge that 
Great Britain has exploited India economically. He argues that there 
was nothing to prevent her from keeping out the goods of other 
nations in competition with her own by discriminating tariffs; she 
could have prevented the import of machinery into India, and so 
scotched the setting up of large-scale industry in competition with 
British manufactures, and he asks, ‘“‘ Was it moral cowardice or a 
desire to be fair to India that led to the fiscal autonomy convention? ”’ 
He points out that there was no sign of a desire to exploit in the British 
attitude towards German economic penetration, again to the detriment 
of British trade, and asks the critics to consider whether a half-starved 
population increases itself by 30 per cent in a quarter of a century. 

In his examination of the growth of the Congress Party’s political 
influence, the activities of Mr. Gandhi, and the rise of Moslem appre- 
hensions, he is a safe and perspicacious mentor. His chapter on the 
Indian States is well worth consideration. EpwiIn HAWARD. 


*CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR INpDIA. By N. Gangulee, formerly 
Professor, University of Calcutta; ex-member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India and of Imperial Research Council, 
New Delhi. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin. 84” x 5}”. 
304 pp. 16s.) 

THE author ofthis work presents in a completely logical form the 
case for the Indian Congress. The reader will understand why all 
the attempts of the British Government to effect a compromise have 


been unsuccessful. The Congress leaders do not ask the Government © 


to make any concession, even the most far-reaching, but to stand aside 
while Indians make the necessary adjustments which should be worked 
out in a constituent assembly. There such questions as the Hindu- 
Moslem controversy would be solved by those directly concerned. 
Accounts of similar experiments in different parts of the world are 
given to serve as warnings against permitting the occasion of the 
settlement of the future constitution of India being exploited by 
interested and reactionary parties in order to safeguard their interests. 
The constitution of the U.S.S.R. is held out as the most satisfactory 
model based on true democratic principles. It is unfortunate that 
when the proposals made through Sir Stafford Cripps were published 
a great part of the book was in page proof so these proposals are dealt 
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with very cursorily in a postscript and hardly get fair consideration. 
On the whole this work is not a contribution to a peaceful solution of 
the problem. H. S. CHATFIELD. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*CHINA BUT NOT CATHAY. By Hsiao Ch’ien. 1942. (London: 
Pilot Press. 83” x 53”. viii+136pp. Mapsandillus. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. HstAo Cu’leEn has written a brilliant little book, terse, lucid, 
extraordinarily interesting and illustrated with over 100 of the best 
pictures of China today that one can recall. He gives us a vivid 
account of what China is doing to rebuild herself even in all the 
wreckage of war—in industry and public works, with her valuable 
development of the industrial co-operative societies and more roads 
than before the war; in political formation on democratic lines; in 
education, with actually more colleges and universities than before 
Japan had destroyed 112 of them. All these and many more activities 
will prove specially valuable after the war in spreading out the com- 
merce and industry of China, hitherto concentrated along the coast, 
over the whole country, thus ensuring better political and social 
equilibrium. Here one sees China drawing from the West what she 
needs and adapting it to her own culture; for, as the author says, 
“China would not be worth living in for the Chinese if the machine 
elbowed out the human soul”. Both as a picture of what China is 
and a forecast of what she will be, a book warmly to be recommended. 

O. M. GREEN. 


*LITTLE Cu1NA: The Annamese Lands. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. 
1942. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
82” x 54. xii + 332 pp. Illus. 18s.) 

As the author takes you through Indo-China of the Annamese 
he not only gives you charming pictures of the country, but his mind 
darts hither and thither through the whole continent of Asia and through 
the centuries that shaped its culture. To the elderly who remember 
Imperial China the book will please as it gives much of the Imperial 
titual in miniature. To the student it will be both instructive and 
provocative, and to the tourist a valuable guide. The book is well 
indexed and illustrated. There is also a valuable appendix on Early 
Man in Eastern Asia. The author’s promised volume on Cambodia 
will be eagerly awaited. 

Like other British authors, Mr. Brodrick is hard on things British 
in the Far East. He rightly chides us for our fancied superiority 
since the gunboat era. But he fails to bring out how superior the 
Chinese showed themselves in pre-gunboat times, though he owns 
that the descendants of Chinese families settled in Indo-China 250 
years ago still remain as thoroughly Chinese as the modern immigrant. 
This partly explains the unpopularity of the Chinese in Indonesia as 
arace. He is more merciful to the French, and says, “It may be 
confidently maintained that the French never disappear from any. 
place without leaving traces of eternal things of the spirit of man.” 
Had he left it at that there would be no criticism, but he goes on to 
say, “‘I am afraid that when we inevitably quit cur Far Eastern 
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possessions, it will be found we have left very little indeed behind > 


except half-castes.’’ On this blank credit side of the British score he 
might at least have written Rubber Trees and Port Administrative 
Machinery, which for all we know may be flourishing after French 
culture in the Far East has been long forgotten. 

G. R. V. STEWARD. 


*RUSSIA, JAPAN AND MoncoriA. ByG.D.R. Phillips. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Muller. 73’ x 5”. 104 pp. Paper 2s. 6d.; cloth 4s.) 


Tuts booklet is a most unreliable guide to the realities of the Far 
Eastern political scene. Its political conclusions are based on ex- 
traordinarily biased sympathies, it is often inaccurate in detail and 
entirely inadequate in scope, as in the case of chapters dealing with 
Soviet-Japanese relations. Its partisan attitude to complicated 
political problems is especially unfortunate and misleading in the 
analysis of Soviet-Chinese relations. Here all the cross-currents and 
conflicting claims between the Soviet Union and the Chungking 
Government are naively ignored to produce a picture of unreal 
harmony in which Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang and the Soviet attitude to 
the Chinese communists are not even mentioned. As a result, this 
book is more irritating than helpful to the serious student of politics. 

Finally, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the importance 
attached to the Soviet-Mongolian political strength and alliance is 
greatly exaggerated. Incidentally, it is throughout assumed by Mr. 
Phillips that Outer Mongolia has been studied at first hand by experts 
in various fields, including Mr. Owen Lattimore—the latter expert 
on all Mongolian problems has never penetrated to Outer Mongolia, 
at all events not since the Soviet Revolution. In fact, it is a country 
with rigidly closed frontiers which open only to Russians and the 
U.S.S.R. C. G. 


*UNDERSTANDING CHINA. By Harold B. Rattenbury. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Muller. 7}’’ x 5’. 127 pp. Paper 2s. 6d.; cloth 4s.) 


This admirable little book gives a lucid and friendly account of events 
in China during the forty years of the author’s life there. It is not in any 
way partisan, and combines affection and respect for both old and new ways. 
The reader is- left not only well informed, but in some measure able to 
comprehend the greatness of a people who through all the upheaval of 
revolution have preserved their qualities of balance, humour and judgment. 

E. W. ANDERSON. 


*An A.B.C. OF THE PaciFic. By Dorothy Woodman. 1942. (Har- 
mondsworth, Middx.: Penguin Books. Penguin Special. 7” X 
43". 192 pp. 9d.) 

Because of the high standard set by other books in this edition and 
because of its attractive title, this little book will be widely read, and there- 
fore merits review. 

To one who believes that international co-operation can only be attained 

‘if problems are examined realistically, the publication of this book is a 
tragedy. To a Chinese the fact that a woman should dare to measure the 
great achievements of his country by the yardstick of European liberal 
thought might be a cause for mirth; if he were to take’ what is now perhaps 
an old-fashioned view, he might be pleased that the written word was being 
used to sow ill ‘will between two barbarian Powers, but, if he had the true 
interests of his country at heart, he would more likely pray that China 

might be saved from the well-meant efforts of her so-called friends. LE. A. 
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Japan’s NEw OrvDER. By George Godwin. 1942. (London: Watts. 
The Thinker’s Forum No. 23. 7} x 42”. 32 pp. 6d.) 

The author has set forth clearly certain of the fundamental psychological 
differences between the Japanese and the European. He does not appear 
to realise that Shintoism in its modern form was deliberately created after 
the Restoration, though certain of the psychological factors which underlie 
it may well date from a much earlier age. E. A. 


UNITED STATES 


*ROOSEVELT: WORLD STATESMAN. By Basil Woon. 1942. (London: 
Peter Davies. 83’ x 53’. x-+ 192 pp. Illus. Ios. 6d.) 


To sketch in vivid strokes the development of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s character, principles and achievements in producing a 
world leader of democracy is the aim of Mr. Basil Woon’s Biography. 

Writing more especially for English readers, with a knowledge of 
American affairs gained as a newspaperman, he develops his theme to 
demonstrate that in the peace settlements to come the vision and 
authority of Roosevelt make him the man best fitted to lead the 
counsels of the nations. 

His firm belief in the inter-dependence of the prosperity of all 
nations is emphasised, and while all may not subscribe fully to the 
author’s unqualified enthusiasm for his methods, the picture of a 
great man emerges. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to readers in Great Britain is the picture 
of events leading to the declaration of war by the United States and 
how this advocate of peace, recognising the inevitability of America’s 
part in the war, staked personal prestige to ensure America’s 
preparedness to aid the United Nations in the fight for democracy and 
freedom. WALTER HENDERSON-CLELAND. 


*CORDELL Hutt: A BioGrapHy. By Harold B. Hinton. With a 
Foreword by Sumner Welles. 1942. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 84’’ x 52’. 256 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Harotp B. HIntTon’s interesting biography of Cordell Hull 
not only traces the life of this famous American Secretary of State 
from his humble beginnings in a Tennessee log cabin to his present 
position as a leading statesman of our times, but provides a valuable 
picture of the American political background of the period. Emphasis 
is laid on Cordell Hull’s ardent championship of democracy from early 
manhood, and during America’s isolationism his unwavering and 
fearless advocacy of maintaining freedom through law and order. 

Mr. Hinton, while concentrating on facts rather than the intense 
drama of Hull’s life, shows him to be a statesman of great vision, true 
intuition and individuality, and a man of great integrity and modesty. 

WALTER HENDERSON-CLELAND. 


*THE UNITED STATES AND THE Far East: Certain Fundamentals of 
Policy. By Stanley K. Hornbeck. 1942. (Boston, Mass. : 
World Peace Foundation. 83’ x 52”. vi-+- 100 pp. Paper 
. 50 ¢c.; cloth $1.00.) 

Tuts i is an extremely valuable little book by the Adviser on Political 

Relations to the United States Department of State. It starts with 
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an historical description of the growth of American foreign policy in 
general and points out that this is based on certain fundamentals: 
“to defend the honor, the freedom, the rights, the interests and the 
well-being of the American people’’. This principle, Mr. Hornbeck 
goes on to explain, ‘“‘ comprehends equality in international relations 
- in a juridical sense, non-discrimination and equality of opportunity in 
commercial relations, and reciprocal interchange in the field of cultural 
developments. Implicit in this principle is respect by each nation for 
the rights of other nations, performance by each nation of established 
obligations, alteration of agreements. between nations by processes 
not of force but of orderly and free negotiation, and fair dealing in 
international economic relations essential to peaceful development of 
national life and the mutually profitable growth of international 
trade... .” 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a brief description of the 
methods adopted to adjust American—Japanese relations in accordance 
with these principles. Particularly valuable are the four Appendices 
(pp. 59-100), in which are given the actual texts of certain notes 
which passed between the two Governments in the days immediately 
preceding the Japanese attack upon American territory. The last of 
these was described by the Secretary of State as ‘‘ a document that 
was more crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions—infamous 
falsehoods and distortions on a scale so huge that I never imagined 
until today that any Government on this planet was capable of utter- 
ing them ”’. 

The book ends with the text of the President’s Message to Congress 
on December 15th, 1941, which is in itself an excellent summary of 
the whole course of American—Japanese relations. JOHN Morris. 


I Meet America. By W. J. Brown, M.P. 1942. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 83’ x 52’. 248 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

The diary of his visit to the U.S.A. from September 1941 to February 1942 
by the General Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical Association. In that 
capacity he was invited to go to America primarily in order to convey to 
the American Civil Servants and Municipal Government Servants im- 
pressions of the British war effort. 

His visit coincided with the entry of Japan into the war. He has some 
interesting comments to make on the state of Labour—Capital relations 
and the respective policies of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. and the reactions 


of Congress and the American public. 
Quite half the book is taken up with details of travel and the many 


difficulties fated to befall him in his efforts to return to England. 
Cc. G. K. S. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS 


The following books have recently been published in the United 
States by the University of Chicago Press (London: Cambridge 
University Press), but are not available for review in this country : 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations. - By M. E. Burton. 

EDUCATION IN A Democracy. Edited by Newton Edwards. 

DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL UNITY. By W. Hutchinson. 

INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY: LECTURES ON THE HARRIS FOUNDA- 
TION 1941. By W. H. G. Laves. 

Wuat Is Democracy? By C. E. Merriam. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


*Mexico: THE MAKING OF A Nation. By Hubert Herring. 1942. 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association. Headline Books, No. 36. 
74” x 5%.. 96 pp. Illustrated by Graphic Associates. 25¢.) 


THIs is one of the Headline Books of the Foreign Policy Association, 
and contains in compendious form a mass of information, accurate and 
up to date, on the geography, history, political economy and exterior 
relations of Mexico. It also deals at length and most impartially 
with the three great controversies of recent years: church, agriculture 
and oil. The book is illustrated with graphic diagrams, both well 
conceived and executed. The author, however, fails to show both 
in his text and bibliography any knowledge of the Spanish language, 
and in consequence the modern literature of Mexico, which has produced 
some brilliant writers, whose works, because never translated, are 
almost unknown to the Anglo-Saxon peoples, is hardly mentioned. 
He looks on the Good-neighbour policy of the United States of America 
as having come to stay, as, if Mexico is allowed any choice in the 
matter, it undoubtedly. will. As a short cut to some knowledge of 
Mexico and Mexican problems the book could hardly be improved 
upon. VINCENT W. YORKE. 


MEET THE SOUTH AMERICANS. By Carl Crow. 1942. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8?” x 5}’’. viii+ 350 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


THE story begins in the light-hearted’ style usually associated 
with voyages in luxury liners round South America, but very soon 
the reader enters the high-ways and by-ways of American business 
methods and achievements. 

The author’s impressions of South Americans were not always 
obtained first-hand. Thus, after declaring that humour does not 
thrive in the rich soil of Argentina, he unblushingly records, later 
in his book, that more American comic strips are published in Buenos 
Aires than in any city in the United States. 

Students of social security will read with considerable interest 
about the extraordinarily advanced legislation in many South American 
States. 

Much of the book is devoted to American progress in the commercial 
field. The United States have developed an imposing trade with 
South America, and British manufacturers, who have so often been 
adversely criticised for producing only the best, will take heart from 
the author’s testimony that the United States have built up their 
outstanding trade position by establishing and maintaining a reputation 
for high-quality products, which have captured markets in spite of 
lower prices quoted by competitor nations. 

Mr. Crow’s book is entertaining and enlightening, and is a welcome 
addition to the fund of information relating to the continent of the 
future. C. E. W. DuLey. 
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HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1939. No.5. A Selective 
Guide to the Material published in 1939 on Anthropology, Archives, 
Art, Economics, Education, Folk Lore, Geography, Government, 
History, International Relations, Law, Language, Literature, 
Libraries, Music and Philosophy. Edited for the Committee on 
Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies by Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress, and Miron Burgin, 
Library of Congress. 1940. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 9} x 6”. xvi+ 477 pp. 22s. 6d.) 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1940. No. 6. Edited 
by Miron Burgin. 1941. (xvi+ 571 pp. 22s. 6d.) 


THE. Handbook of Latin American Studies has been published 
annually by the Harvard University Press since 1936. Improved 
with each successive issue, it is an invaluable guide to current publica- 
tions on almost every aspect of Latin American life, from anthropology 
and folklore to literature, art, economics, geography, history, law, 


government and international relations. Each section in the biblio- . 


graphy is preceded by a brief critical appraisal of the character of the 
work surveyed; the more important items are accompanied by de- 
scriptive and critical comments; and each volume contains a number 
of specialised bibliographical articles, as for example Mr. Pierson’s 
article in the volume for 1940 on “ Racial and Cultural Contacts in 


Brazil’. The Handbook is indispensable to the scholar and the 
librarian alike. It ought to be widely known and widely consulted. 
H. R. A. 


*LATIN AMERICA AND. THE WAR. By Vera Micheles Dean. 1942. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 7?” x 
54. 63 pp. 25¢.; 2s.) 

This little pamphlet was written before Mexico and Brazil entered the 
war, and it makes no mention of the fact that nine other Latin American 
States are members of the United Nations. It fails to examine with any 
adequacy the economic effects of the war on Latin America. Parts of its 
political descriptions are already out of date, and its accuracy is, on occasion, 
open to question. It is written, however, with a good deal of human 
sympathy and a measure of shrewdness, and it reaches the conclusion that 
United States policy towards Latin America during the war is the test of 
its plans for a new world order. H. R. A. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Compiled by K. OakMAn 


War AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. 


The Atlantic Charter. Time and Tide, Dec. 5th, 1942, pp. 967-8. 
Benes, jae War Aims. Central European Observer, Nov. 27th, 1942, 


PP. 3 

Cecil, count : The War and After. Contemporary Review, Dec. 1942, 
pp. 321-6. 

Heymann, H.: Absorbing the Postwar Shock. Fortnightly, Nov, 1942, 
pp. 308-15. 
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Holland, W. L.: War Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific. Pacific 
Affairs, Dec. 1942, pp. 410-27. 

Mallery, Otto Tod: Typical Plans for Postwar World Peace. Inter- 
national Conciliation, Nov. 1942, No. 384. 

Wertheimer, E. Ranshofen: Era of Transition. Free World, Nov. 1942, 
Pp. 165-9. 


GENERAL. 


Air Transport and the Future. Bulletin of International News, Dec. 26th, 
1942, pp. 1173-8. j 

Angell, N.: Free World of Prisons. Free World, Nov. 1942, pp. 111-16. 

Estcourt, D. E.: Youth and all That. Spectator, Dec. 11th, 1942, 


P-. 549. 

Fawcett, C. B.: Pressure of Population. New Commonwealth Quarterly, 
Jan. 1943, pp. 87-9. f : 
Fortescue, C. L.: Electrical Engineers and the Postwar Period. 

BEAMA Journal, Nov. 1942, pp. 320-4; and Dec., pp. 373-6. 
Prospects of International Migration. Bulletin of International News, 
Nov. 14th, 1942 (I, pp. 1018-20); Dec. 12th, 1942 (II, pp. 1121-5) ; 
Jan. 9th, 1943 (III, pp. 8-13). 
Robinson, Philip M.: The Problem of the National Ownership of 
Industry. New Commonwealth Quarterly, Jan. 1943, pp. 100-7. 
Tilea, V. V.: Unused War Weapon: Federalisation. Contemporary 
. Review, Nov. 1942, pp. 268-73. 
Whyte, Sir F.: From the Bohemian Forest to the Black Sea. Con- 
temporary Review, Nov. 1942, pp. 257-64. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


Against Monopoly. Economist, Dec. 26th, 1942, pp. 792-3. 

Andrews, Henry M.: Economic Reconstruction in Eastern Europe. 
New Commonwealth Quarterly, Jan. 1943, Pp. 95-9. 

Balogh, T.: Revolution in Economics. World Review, Dec. 1942, 
PP. 42-9. : ; 

Benn, E.: To Plan or Not to Plan? Contemporary Review, Dec. 1942, 


PP. 333-6. ; ; 
Heilperin, Michael A.: Economics of Collective Security. Free World, 
Nov. 1942, pp. 171-4. 

Hirst, Francis D.: Good Money and Bad. Contemporary Review, Jan. 
1943, Pp. 21-4. : 
Ladenburg, H.: Plan for a Postwar World Clearing Bank. Social 

Research, Nov. 1942, pp. 510-29. 
The Pattern of World Trade. Economist, Jan. 23rd, 1943, pp. 97-9. 


CoLoNIES. 


Future of the Colonies. Round Table, Dec. 1942, pp. 8-16. 
Young: International Co-operation in Colonial Policy. Nineteenth 
Century, Dec. 1942, pp. 270-5. 


British COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 


Great Britain 


The Beveridge Plan. Economist, Dec. 5th, 1942, pp. 699-700. 

Coal and the War. Planning, Dec. 8th, 1942, pp. 2-16. 

Finer, H.: Postwar Reconstruction in Great Britain. Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Nov. 1942, pp. 493-513. 

Spender, Stephen: Citizenship and Civil Defence. Spectator, Dec. 8th, 
1942, Pp. 571-2. 

Strout, R. L.: Britain Plans for a New World. New Republic, Nov. 
2nd, 1942, pp. 570-2. 
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Burma 
Seymour, A. H.: Burma since the War. Royal Central Asian Journal, 


Jan. 1943, PP. 37-52. 
India 


Government and Congress. Round Table, Dec. 1942, pp. 53-62. 

King, F. C.: Some Thoughts on India. Studies, Dec. 1942, pp. 445-55. 

Suhrawardy, Prof. Sir Hassan: The Indian Crisis: Muslim Viewpoints. 
Royal Central Asian Journal, Jan. 1943, pp. 53-70. 


New Guinea . 


Cowie, Donald: Prelude in Papua. Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1943, 


pp. 38-43. 
New Zealand 


D.P.E.: Social Security in New Zealand. Bulletin of International 
News, Jan. 23rd, 1943, Pp. 43-9. 
South Africa 
Barber, Vernon A.: South African Natives and the War. National 
Review, Jan. 1943, pp. 51-7. 


EUROPE. 


Cobban, Alfred: The Regional Reconstruction of Europe. New Com- 
monwealth Quarterly, Jan. 1943, PP. 90-4. 


Austria 
Austriacus: Case of Austria. Empire Review, Dec. 1942, pp. 248-50. 


_ The Balkans. 
Machray, Robert: The Balkans in 1942. Contemporary Review, Jan. 


1943, pp. 16-21. 
Melville, Cecil F.: Balkan Realities. Fortnightly; Jan. 1943, pp. 15-23. 


Belgium 
“XX”: Resistance of the Belgian Workers. Message, Dec. 1942, 


pp. 17-20. 
Crete 


Amicus: Thirty Daysin Crete: Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1943, pp. 9-17. 


France 
La Désagrégation de Régime de Vichy. La France Libre, Jan. 15th, 


1943, Pp. 215-22. 
Factors in French Politics. British Survey, vol. IV, No. 14. 


France Overseas, I. British Survey, vol. IV, No. 13. : 
Labarthe, André: Les conditions de l’Unité, La France Libre, Jan. 15th, 


1943, Pp. 160-5. ; 
Soloveytchik, George: The French Imbroglio. Contemporary Review, 


Jan. 1943, pp. 11-16. 
Germany 


Seton-Watson, R. W.: The New Pan-Germanism. Time and Tide, 
Dec. 5th, 1942, pp. 965-6. 
Italy 
Italy : Physical and Strategic. Serial Map Service, Dec. 1942. 


Norway 
Keilhau, W.: Les pays nordiques dans l’économie d’aprés-guerre. La 
France Libre, Dec. 1942, pp. 117-24. 
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Poland 
The Economic Situation of the People. Polish Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 15th, 1943, pp. 3-8. 


Roumania 


Pavel, Dr. Pavel: The Political Landscape of Rumania. Free Europe, 


Jan. 1st, 1943, p. 13. 
Rumanian War Economy. Economist, Jan. 23rd, 1943, pp. 108-9. 


Spain 
H. L.: Spain: Foreign Relations and Policy since 1940. Bulletin of 
International Affairs, Nov. 14th, 1942, pp. 1013-18. 


US.S.R. 


Hodgson, Sir Robert : Britainand Russia. Royal Central Asian Journal, 
Jan. 1943, pp. 102-13. 
Menken, Jules: A Military Chronicle. National Review, Jan. 1943, 
pp. 65-72. 
Rimia : or the Eastern Railways. Economist, Dec. 26th, 1942, p. 802. 
Russia’s “‘ Economic Wound”’. Fortune, Dec. 1943, pp. 107-8. 
Soviet Planning in Wartime. Planning, Nov. 17th, 1942, pp. 2-16. 
Turn-about in Russia. Fortune, Dec. 1942, pp. 96-101. 
- Williams, Maynard Owen: Mother Volga Defends her Own. National 
Geographic Magazine, Dec. 1942, pp. 743-811. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE East AND N. AFRICA, 


Forbes, Rosita: Bridge of Asia. Fortnightly, Dec. 1942, pp. 373-81. 

Henderson, K. D. D.: The Sudan and the Abyssinian Campaign. 
Journal of the Royal African Society, Jan. 1943, pp. 12-20. 

Mance, Sir Osborne: The Future of British Trade with Turkey, Royal 
Central Asian Journal, Jan. 1943, pp. 5-18. 


Far EAst AND THE PACIFIC. 


Clive, Sir R. H.: Japan: Dishonourable Anniversary. Fortnightly, 
Dec. 1942, pp. 365-72. 

Gotz, Dr. M.: Siege of Japan. Serial Map Service, Dec. 1942. 

Green, O. M.: Exeunt the Unequal Treaties. Fortnightly, Jan. 1943, 
Ppp. 9-14. 

H. L.: The End of Extra-territoriality in China. Bulletin of Inter- 
national News, Jan. 23rd, 1943, pp. 49-56. 

Hole, T.: Pacific Anniversary. National Review, Dec. 1942, pp. 490-4. 

Hu-shi: Democracy for the Orient. China Newsweek, Dec. 24th, 1942, 
pp. 2-6. 

Norins, Martin R.: The New Sinkiang—China’s Link with the Middle 
East, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 1942, pp. 451-70. 

Santos, Bienvenido N.: Filipinos in War. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 
30th, 1942, pp. 249-50. : 

Shanghai under Occupation. Economist, Dec. 5th, 1942, pp. 702-4. 

War in the East. Fortune; Dec. 1942, pp. 102, etc. 

Warneck, G. W.: Suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy. Pacific 
Affairs, Dec. 1942, pp. 430-49. 

Wartime Economic and Social Organisation in Free China. IJmnter- 
national Labour Review, Dec. 1942, pp. 692-715. 

Watson, Sir A.: White Man’s Future in the East. Great Britain and 
the East, Dec. 5th, 1942, pp. 13-14. : 

Yang Ching-Chi: Japan—Protector of Islam. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 


1942, pp. 471-81. 
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THE AMERICAS. 
Bernstein, Harry: Mexico’s War with Japan. Far Eastern Survey, 
Nov. 30th, 1942, pp. 245-8. 
Brazil, the New Ally. Fortune, Nov. 1942. 
Brogan, D. W.: British and American Foreign Policy. Nineteenth 


Century, Jan. 1943, pp. 31-7. 
Strategy for Victory in War and Peace. . Amevasia, Nov. 1942, pp. 41I- 


27. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Following is a further list of foreign newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in Great Britain. 
: Austria 
JUNGES OESTERREICH. Fortnightly. 8 pages, 12” x 8”. (London, 
126, Westbourne Terrace, W.2.) Mimeographed news-sheet of the Austrian 
Youth Association. Every three months a printed edition of Young 
Austria (in English) appears. First published May 19309. 


Czechoslovakia 


CEcHosLovAK. Weekly. 8-16 pages, 18” x 12”. 3d. (London, 
Dept. of Information, Foreign Ministry, Fursecroft, George Street, W.1.) 
Illustrated periodical in Czechoslovak. First published November 1939. 

Oxszor. Monthly. 16-32 pages, 10” xX 7”. 1s. (London, Furse- 
croft, George Street, me Literary. In Czechoslovak. First published 
May 1941. 

Listy PkAretum. (Letters to Friends.) Monthly. 8-16 pages. 
Mimeographed trade unionist organ. First published October 11th, 1939. 

Nové Casy. (New Times.) Monthly. 16 pages, 10” x 7”. Is. 
(London, 153, Chelsea Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, W.9.) Slovakian periodi- 
cal. First published July rst, 1942. ; 

Ernueitr. Fortnightly. 24 pages, 7” x 5’. 6d. (London, 90, 
Sutherland Avenue, W.g9.) Sudeten periodical and organ of the Sudeten 
Communists. First published May Ist, 1942. 

Pracuyict Zena. (Working Woman.) Monthly 4-8 pages, 12’ x 
8”. 3d. (London, 132, Westbourne Terrace, W.2.) Mimeographed 
Sudeten Communist periodical for women. First published January rst, 
1942. 
_ Rourunst ZAPISNIK. (Cultural Review.) Monthly. 10-30 pages, 

x 8”. (London, 145, The Grampians, Western Gate, W.6.) Mimeo- 
guabiied literary monthly. First published April 1941. 

NasE Noviny (Our News) and No. 2 Prajor. Daily. 2-8 pages, 
12’ x 8’. Mimeographed papers for the troops. First published July 
Ist, 1940. 

Nové CEsKOSLOvVENSKO. Weekly. 6-8 pages, 15’ x 10”. Socialist 
outlook. First published May 1940 in stencilled form. Mimeographed 
November 15th, 1941. 

France 

La LETTRE DE LA FRANCE COMBATTANTE. Monthly. 20 pages, 8” x 
5”. 6d. (London, 4, Carlton Gardens, S.W.1.) Issued by the Press 
Service of the Fighting French Headquarters. First published January 
2oth, 1941 (then entitled La Lettre de la France Libre). 

La GLAIVE DE L’Esprit is now known under the title of Volontaire. 


Germany 


Freie Deutscne Kuttur. Monthly. 12 pages, 10” x 8”. 6d. 
(London, 36, Upper Park Road, N.W.3.) Organ of the Free German 
League of Culture. Deals mainly with current affairs in Germany. 
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Greece 


To VEMA. Fortnightly. 4 pages, 10” x15’. 2d. (London, 109, 
Rathbone Street, W.1.) Greek Communist periodical in Greek. First 
published January 1st, 1940. 


Italy 


Notiziario ITaL1aNo. Weekly. 4 pages, 12” x 8”. (London, 11, 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2.) Mimeographed news-sheet issued in Italian 
by the Free Italian Movement, First published December 6th, 1941. 


The Netherlands. 


Dre Brontor. Weekly. 4 pages, 15” x 10”. (Royal Dutch Army 
Camp.) Camp magazine for the Dutch Forces in Great Britain. First 
published January rst, 1942. 

Het Kompas. Fortnightly. 8 pages, 11” x 83”. Illustrated maga- 
zine for the Dutch Merchant Navy. 


Poland. 


Waka. Monthly. 20 pages, 10’ x 8’. In Polish. Organ of the 
Polish Radical National Party. Outlook nationalistic, anti-Jewish and 
anti-Russian. Published since 1939. 

ZIELONY SZTANDAR. (The Green Banner.) Fortnightly. 6 pages, 
18” x 12”. Organ of the Polish Peasant Party in London. First pub- 
lished December 31st, 1942. 

BELLonA. Monthly. 80 pages, 10’ x 6’. (London, Rubens Hotel, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1.) Official gazette of the Polish General 
Staff, dealing with military matters and science. 

PoLtanp Ficuts On. Irregular. 10 pages, 14’ x8’. (London, 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, W.1.) Mimeographed. In English. 

Jutro Potskt. (Poland Tomorrow.) Fortnightly. 16 pages, 12” x 
to’, (London, 91, Great Titchfield Street, W.1.) Of nationalistic lean- 
ing. Edited by Prof. S. Grabski. First published February 5th, 1942. 

BIULETYN Ktuspu Naropoweco. Irregular. 16 pages, 8” x 5”. 
(London, 23-25, Furnival Street, W.C.2.) A bulletin of the Polish Nation- 
alists. First published March 1942. 

DZIENNIK ZOLNIERZA. Daily. 4 pages, 12” x 8”. 1d. (Glasgow, 
73/81, Virginia Street.) A soldiers’ daily. First published June 2oth, 
1940. 

Wiapomosct PotskiEy Misji Kartoricxiry. Monthly. 12 pages, 
12” x 10”, (London, 2, Devonia Road, N.1.) Bulletin of the Polish 
Catholic Mission. First published 1936. 

Ruck ZACHODNIO SLOWIANSKI. Irregular. 16 pages, 12” X 10”. 
od. A West-Slavonic bulletin in English and Polish. First published 
September 1940. 

Sprawa. (The Common Cause.) Fortnightly. In English and 
Polish. (London, 27, Grosvenor Street.) Organ of the Polish “‘ Sword of 
the Spirit.’ 

Co Stycuac. Weekly. About 30 pages, 8’ x5”. 6d. Readers’ 
digest. (Edinburgh, 43, Charlotte Street.) 


Spain 

EspanoLtes. Monthly. 12” x 8’. (London, Hogar Espanol, 22, In- 
verness Terrace, Bayswater.) In Spanish. Chief organ of the Free 
Spaniards. First published spring 1939. 

AnistaD. Monthly. 10” x 8”, (London, Hogar Espanol, 22, In- 
verness Terrace, Bayswater.) In Spanish. Started by Basque children in 
1938. 

SPANISH YoutH. Monthly. 12” x 8”. (London, Hogar Espanol, 
22, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater.) First published 1939. 
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Yugoslavia 


Tue Souru-East Europe FRonv. Fortnightly. 4 pages, 8” x 5”. 
(London, Aldford House, Park Street, S.W.1.) Yugoslav summary. 
In English.. First published 1940. 


Official Gazettes 


Czechoslovakia 


UREDNI VESTNIK CESKOSLOVENSKY. Irregular. 2-10 pages, 12” x 
8’. (London, 62, Princes Gate, S.W.7.) First published December 4th, 


1940. 
Greece 


EPHEMERIS Tis KyveErRNISEOS. Irregular. 12’ x 10’. (London, 
Aldford House, 1, Park Street, S.W.1.) 


Holland 
STAATSBLAD. Monthly. (London, Stratton House, Piccadilly, W.r.) 


Norway 


Norway. Press bulletin. Weekly. 12’ x 8’. (London, Kingston 
House, Princes Gate, S.W.7.) First issue July 17th, 1942. 


Poland 


PoLaND. DZIENNIK USTAW RZECZYPOSPOLITIK POLSKIEJ. 12” X 
10”. (London, Stratton House, Piccadilly, W.r. 
2 y 


Yugoslavia 
SLUZBENE NovVINE KAALJEVINE JUGOSLAVIJE. Irregular. ‘8 pages, 
18” x 12”, (London, 64, Kingston House, Princes Gate, S.W.7.) First 
issue August-September 1941. 





A New Chatham House Publication. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Its Structure and Spirit 
By Eric A. WALKER 


Professor Walker’s object is to describe the spirit and structure of the 
British Empire from the beginning. He has not attempted to write a 
systematic politico-economic, and still less a constitutional, history. Four- 
fifths of the book deals with the period since 1833, fully two-fifths with that 
since 1914, not because the story of the earlier days lacks interest and 
importance, but because the spirit and structure of the Empire have been 
shaped most directly by the events of these more recent years. 

The story has been carried down to December 7, 1941, the day on which 
the Republic which has sprung from the thirteen colonies which broke away 
from the old British Empire in 1783 joined hands with the Second British 
Empire to defend all that the English-speaking peoples have in common 
everywhere. 
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